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The Week. 


Tue President has vetoed the Anti-Chinese 
Bill for the somewhat obvious reasons which 
have been already set forth in these columns 
as fatal objections to it. The first is that it 
violates the treaty—if not in the letter, in the 
spirit. Twenty years’ suspension of im- 
migration, he holds, as every candid man 
must hold, amounts to prohibition ; and he 
shows by copious citations from the protocol of 
the negotiations which preceded the treaty, 
that the Chinese Commissioners took a firm 
stand against prohibition, and understood, 
and were allowed to understand, that ‘‘ sus- 
pension ” or ‘‘limitation” meant simply pro- 
hibition for not more than five years, or for 
alternate years, so as to keep the number of 
Chinese in this country within the limits 
which the United States might think desir- 
able in the interest of peace and good 
order. Twenty years’ suspension would ex- 
clude a generation, and is, therefore, not 
‘‘reasonable.” The President’s remarks on 
the proposed introduction of the odious 
passport system into the United States, at 
the moment when ‘‘ it is fast disappearing in 
Europe before the progress of liberal insti- 
tutions,” in which he stigmatizes 
‘‘undemocratic and hostile to the spirit 
of our institutions,” will be read with deep 
satisfaction by everybody who thinks that the 
spirit of our institutions is the spirit of free- 
dom. The passage of a bill containing such a 
provision ought to put a mark on every man 
who voted for it by which voters would 
recognize him, and give him his deserts, every 
time he offered himself for election. 
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No part of the President’s argument is, 
however, more weighty than that in which he 
points out the enormous folly of which the 
Pacific Slope will be guilty if it quarrels 
with China or alienates the Chinese. The 
opening of the East to Western trade is the 
greatest fact in the more recent commercial 
history. There is a fair prospect that within 
a very few years the traffic both of Europe 
and America with Asia will reach dimen- 
sions as yet undreamed of; and China, both 
owing to its natural resources and the char- 
acter of its population, is likely to be the best 
market in Asia; and, what is perhaps more to 
our purpose, the Chinese are likely to do the 
largest part of the business of exchange be- 
tween the East and West. They have already, 
to a very large extent, taken the Chinese trade 
out of the hands of the English, who have so 
long held it, and they will undoubtedly large- 
ly control its current hereafter. No country 
is so favorably situated for a large share in 
this trade as our Pacific States; none has 
thus far profited more by it. To divert it to 
other channels now by treating the Chinese 
with hostility, and displaying against them 
the old barbarous spirit of seclusion which 
they are gradually throwing off, would be a 








believe the people of that region will, on sober 
second thought, be guilty of it. 


The new Cabinet appointments still hang 
fire. Hitherto, President Arthur has made no 
changes in the Cabinet except upon the ground 
of resignations insisted upon by the retiring 
members. The changes in the Navy and In- 
terior Departments now in contemplation are 
more in the nature of removals, and, as rec- 
movals without ‘‘cause” except political are 
liable to be criticised, rumor speaks of cause 
for these. It is said that Secretary Hunt’s 
health is becoming too precarious for the duties 
which the Navy Department imposes upon 
him. Andas to Mr. Kirkwood, it is reported 
that ‘‘Congressmen and others” are constantly 
running to the President with the complaint 
that the present Secretary of the Interior is too 
old and slow, and that they ‘‘ cannot get 
things done.” We can only express the hope 
that President Arthur may be spared ex- 
perience of a Secretary of the Interior of 
whom no complaint is made by ‘‘Congressmen 
and others” that they ‘‘cannot get things 
done”; for that would be a sure sign that 
things are done which ought not to be done, 
and that there is mischief in the department. 


Mr. Hewitt’s speech on the tariff unites 
the acquired knowledge of the business man 
with the logical faculty of the student, and 
cannot fail, therefore, to make an impression 
upon the public mind. After showing that a 
protective tariff has not the virtue sometimes 
claimed for it of shielding the country against 
commercial crises and hard times, Mr. Hewitt 
proves that what the country now needs is ac- 
cess to tae markets of the world for manufac- 
tured products in order to tide over hard times 
when they come, and to guard against the 
deleterious effects upon our international 
trade of a partial failure of the crops at home, 
or a superabundance of the same products 


abroad. In other words, we want more 
than one string to our bow. We rely 


now almost wholly upon our own surplus 
food and other raw products to pay for 
our imports. In any case, when our sup- 
ply of such products is limited by acct- 
dental causes, or the demand falls off, we 
have no resource. Our manufactures cannot 
fill the gap, because they are not offered at 
prices which the world is willing to pay. 
They cannot be produced here and sold in 
competition with English and German pro- 
ducts of similar make, because of the taxes 
imposed on the raw materials and im- 
plements of manufacturing industry, in the 
shape of duties on ores, coal, wool, cop- 
per, scrap iron, chemicals, dye stuffs, ma- 
chinery, etc., which enhance the cost of 
these indispensable articles that lie at the 
foundation of manufactures. Mr. Hewitt says 
strike these off, and when you have done 
so you can stnke off a corresponding propor- 
tion of the duties now imposed on the manu- 
factured articles, without doing any harm or 
injustice to them, This is plain to everybody. 
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mistake of such magnitude that we can hardly 


Mr. Hewitt next shows that for this initial 
step a Tariff Commission is not necessary, 
Raw materials are as well known to Congress- 
men as to experts, They are as well known 
to-day as they can be next year—as well known 
to the Forty-seventh Congress as they can be 
to the Forty-eighth. Why not lop them off 
now, and then proceed in a business-like way 
to reduce the duties on the manufactured :arti- 
cles of which they are component parts? 
‘‘From the examinations which I bave 
made,” says Mr. Hewitt, ‘‘the results of 
which only it is here possible to give, 
I am satisfied that in the cotton manu 
factures duties varying between twenty-five 
and thirty per cent. will be suflicient; in the 
woollen business from thirty to thirty-five per 
cent., in the iron and steel 
thirty-five to fifty per cent., in the pottery 
business about the same rates, and in the silk 
business about forty per cent., would cover the 
difference in labor, provided the duties are 
entirely removed from the raw materials used 
in these several branches of manufacture. 
Now, if it be conceded or can be demonstrat 


business from 


ed that these rates are sutlicient in order to 
compensate for the difference in the wages of 
labor, we have simply to apply them in order 
to meet the demands of those who insist and 
concede that the tariff must afford adequate 
protection to American labor.” He proceeds 
that manufacturing 
capacity is, in many important branches, 
not only equal to the home demand, but in ex- 
cess of it, leaving a surplus which must be 


to argue our present 


sold at a loss if it cannot find foreign markets, 
But such a surplus cannot be long produced. 
Works now running in this condition must 
soon curtail their production and throw a por- 
tion of their operatives out of employment. 
Are there not signs of such disturbance now 
inthe New England States, and is not this 
trouble likely to increase unless met by some 
policy which shall give us access to the mar- 
kets of the world? 


The indictment against General Curiis for 
collecting political assessments from Custom- 
house employees was quashed on Thursday in 
the United States Circuit Court, on the ground 
that the defendant’s name 1s Newton M. and 
not Nehemiah M. Curtis. This is of course 
what every one in the least familiar with the 
procedure in criminal cases must have antici- 
pated; curious as the mistake was, the re- 
sult, when it had once been made, was un- 
avoidable. It is now reported, however, 
that the District Attorney does not propose 
to trouble himself about the case further, un- 
less a new complaint is made ; a story which 
is hardly credible, for the simple reason that 
the failure of the prosecution was solely due 
to the negligence of the District Attorney or 
of subordinates for whom he is responsible. 
It was the District Attorney’s business to find 
out the defendant’s name, and while the pub- 
lic are undoubtedly willing to accept the ex- 
planation put forward, of the name ‘“ Nehe- 
miah” having crept into the indictment 
through inadvertence, what they need to c: n- 
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vince them of it is that he should be imme- 


diately indicted over again ; and any inaction 
on the District Attorney’s part now must be 
revarded as tantamount to a confession that 
there is no real intention to make an example 
flagrant violation of the 


of General Curtis’s 


Jiw. 


The statute under which the indictment was 
found was passed seven years ago, for the ex- 
press purpose of breaking up the system of 
extortion, practised on clerks and employces, 
known as The lan- 
guage of the act, which is as much a part of 
the law of the land as the sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes which relate to bribery or petit 
larceny, is as follows: ‘‘That all executive 
officers or employees of the United States, 
not appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, are pro- 
hibited from giving to, 
ceiving from, any other officer or employee 
of the Government, any money or pro- 
perty, or other thing of value, for political 
purposes; and any officer or em- 
ployee who shall offend against the provisions 


‘* political assessments,” 


requesting, or ?re- 


such 


of this section, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in a sum not ex- 


ceeding five hundred dollars.” For seven 
years no effort has been made to enforce this 
law, and therefore the announcement that the 
present Administration intended to enforce it 
in Curtis’s case was received with a good deal 
of genuine surprise as well as pleasure. It 
was a sign of the willingness of the Adminis- 
tration to carry out the law as it stood. It is 
safe to say that with an Administration really 
determined to put its machinery to use for this 
purpose, no more political assessments would 
be collected in the Custom-house, at least by 
the class of tax-gatherers to which General 
Curtis belongs. After inaction for so long a 
period, to take up his case in order to make it 
a warning to others in similar positions, and 
then to let the whole proceeding go by the 
board because the Government’s prosecuting 
officer made a mistake of a very unnecessary 
kind in drawing up the indictment, would 
not only place the District Attorney in a very 
false position, but would make it look as if 
the Administration, which set the prosecution 
in motion, desired General Curtis to escape, or, 
in other words, desired to make the whole pro- 
ceeding wear the look of a farce, and to dis- 
credit, instead of advancing, the reform about 
which it has made so many promises. 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
received a letter from Minister Hurlbut, calling 
attention to one or two facts with regard to the 
Cochet claim, which he innocently says he 
‘understands ” to be the foundation of the 
‘‘Peruvian Company.” First, Alexander Co- 
chet was a French citizen; second, the son, 
the claimant, was illegitimate ; third, his 
rights, therefore, if any, descend to his French 
sisters ; fourth, it follows that if there is any 
claim at all, it is a French claim, and the 
United States have nothing to do with it ; 
fifth, the Cochet claim is a claim for 
discovering guano, while the under 
which it is made relates to the discovery of 
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| 
convents; | 


treasure belonging to suppressed 


| sixth, Cochet himself never made any claim; | 


| seventh, the claim was decided against Cochet 
in 1861 by a mixed commission, specially ap- 


| adjudicata. This would seem to make the pre- 





pointed for the purpose, and is therefore res 


sentation of it by the United States very much 
like the suit for damages to the brass cannon 
borrowed for the Fourth of July—the facts in 
the case being that it never had been lent; that 
it was burst when borrowed; that it had 
been long since returned, and that it was re- 
turned uninjured. General Hurlbut’s vigor- 
ous analysis of the merits of the Cochet claim 
is altogether his best state paper. 

Mr. Price, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
is reported to have said that it is nonsense for 
Indian delegations to come to Washington, 
for the reason that ‘‘they don’t know what 
they want when they start, and the longer 
they stay the less they know.” We are in- 
clined to think that Mr. Price has been 
misquoted. Indian delegations usually know 
very well what they want, although they do not 
always know what they get. But when such 
Indian delegations are well selected, and their 
movements are judiciously managed, their 
visits can be turned to good account in another 
respect. The observations they make while 
they are among us, and the impressions of civi- 
lized life, however crude, which they take 
home with them, have not only served to dis- 
courage the spirit of fight and mischief among 
them, but also stimulated their desire to have 
their children educated. In this respect the 
visits of Indian delegations to the schools at 
Hampton and Carlisle have proved especially 
useful. 





Senator Hoar moved by way of amendment 
to the Indian Appropriation Bill that $2,000,- 
000 be appropriated for the purpose of ena- 
bling the Secretary ‘‘to provide for the care, 
support, and education, in any of the States, 
of Indian children dwelling west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and not belonging to the five Indian 
tribes in the Indian Territory, or so many 
thereof as may be practicable, under regula- 
tions approved by the President, at a cost 
not exceeding $200 a year for each child.” 
This may at first sight appear like an extrava- 
gant proposition, but it is not. It would be 
the most economical as well as the most hu- 
mane thing that could be done. The success 
of the schools at Hampton, Carlisle, and For- 
est Grove in instructing Indian children, not 
only in the rudiments of knowledge, but also 
in practical work, clearly indicates that the en- 
largement of that educational system will be 
the surest way to make the Indians self-sup- 
porting ; and we may rely upon it that no 
Indian tribe will take the war path while its 
children are in a Government school. A few 
millions spent in that direction now will 
save a great many millions in the future. 
The Senate has adopted at least the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Hoar’s amendment, although it 
has very much reduced the amount of money 
he asked for, voting to appropriate only 
$250,000. This sum is not as large as it 
ought to be, but it will suffice for the 





organization of three or four more Indian 
schools like those at Carlisle and Forest 
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Grove, and for the support of about 1,200 
Indian pupils there for one year. 


. 


During the early part of the week foreign 
exchange ruled below the gold -exporting 
point, but late in the week rates were advanced 
so that Tuesday’s steamer took out $750,000 
gold coin. The foreign-trade returns of the 
Custom-house show diminishing exports of 
merchandise and increasing imports. The 
difference has to be made up by the export 
cither of securities or of gold, and while the 
former paid most of this difference for the 
week, it was necessary to send the gold named. 
The money market passed the first of April 
without any stringency. The New York 
banks, in satisfying the demand from New 
England and the Middle States for money to 
facilitate April settlements, lost about 
half of their surplus reserve, but the 
remainder was more than they held at 
the corresponding time a year ago. The 
Treasury disbursements during April for 
interest and bonds redeemed amount to 
$27,500,000, which, together with the natural 
turn of all the domestic exchanges in favor of 
New York, ought to make and keep the money 
market easy for the next few months, even if 
the gold exports are considerable. At the 
Stock Exchange United States 4 and 443 per 
per cent. bonds advanced to the highest prices 
ever paid for them—the former to 1198@3, 
and the latter to 1154@4. The week was full 
of surprises in the stock market, which for 
several weeks has been advancing and gave 
every promise of being buoyant after the 
opening of April. Instead of this there was a 
sudden break in the leading stocks which have 
been openly supported during the recent rise 
by W. H. Vanderbilt and Jay Gould. This 
break unsettled the whole stock market, the 
Gould stocks being features in the decline ; 
and the week closed with a good deal of doubt 
as to the course in the early future of prices 
of the leading stocks. 





Mr. Hayes, a stenographer in the House of 
Representatives, has been removed and Mr. 
Dawson has been appointed in his place. 
Hayes is a Democrat and Dawson is a Repub- 
lican. If Speaker Keifer was induced to make 
the change by an ascertained inferiority of the 
Democratic short-hand metiod to the Republi- 
can, he does not make known the fact. Indeed, 
he does not show great eagerness to make 
known any facts whatever in the case. He 
says that the reporter was removed ‘“‘for 
cause,” but does not say what the cause was. 
It is said that Dawson was a good soldier, but 
it is not at the same time asserted that Hayes 
was a bad one, or that he omitted to bear arms 
atall. We are further told that the House ste- 
nographers are nearly all Democrats, and that 
Republican reporters ought to have a chance. 
This consideration would have more weight as 
a sign of an era of good feeling and a non-par- 
tisan civil service if, in some department where 
the clerks are all Republicans, half of them 
should be requested to withdraw in order to 
give the Democrats a chance. The one con- 
spicuous thing upon which stress is laid is 
Hayes’s membership of the Democratic par- 
ty. That there is nothing else against him 
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may be assumed because he has served for 
fourteen years, although during the greater 
part of the time the House was Republi- 
can. The rules empower the Speaker to 
remove a stenographer ‘for cause.” Mr. 
Stephens of Georgia has moved an inves- 
tigation as to whether the rules were com- 
plied with in this case. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to whom the motion was referred, 
should report it favorably, and if upon in- 
quiry it appears that Hayes is a competent 
and faithful reporter, the Speaker should be 
instructed to restore him to his place. ‘*Cause” 
can mean only a cause relating to the per- 
formance of official duty. 





The question how to get a receivership of a 
life-nsurance company started is being gra- 
dually unfolded by the legislative investiga- 
tion ; the mode of proceeding, after it 1s once 
started, so as to convey the assets to the 
pockets of receivers, lawyers, and hangers-on 
of Tammany Hall being already well adver- 
tised and understood. If a life-insurance com- 
pany has really become insolvent, this fact will 
be known to its own officers first. They will 
then get somebody to actas plaintiff to bring 
suit against it. The plaintiff will allege in- 
solvency, and the company will confess. The 
plaintiff will then move for the appointment 
of a receiver, and plaintiff and defendant 
together will agree upon Mr. A as a sult- 
able person. The judge before whom the 
case is brought is not bound to appoint 
Mr A merely because the parties have agreed 
upon him. He is bound to appoint some- 
body known to himself to be 1 fit person, 
since the receiver is really an officer of 
the court appointed to take charge of cer- 
tain details, and to advise the court from'time 
to time what ought to be done. But if the 
judge wishes to play into the hands of the so- 
called plaintiff and defendant, who are really 
acting together for a common purpose, he can 
appoint Mr. A and defend himself upon 
the ground that both parties to the suit 
were satisfied. After a time the process 
of distributing the assets may seem to 
the policy-holders too sluggish as judged 
by the amount which reaches them, and they 
may unite to demand the removal of the 
receiver. This is, perhaps, the very thing 
that the parties controlling the proceedings 
desire, as a change will make room for another 
fellow and his friends, who have not as yet 
had anything, but who ought to be taken care of. 
The receivership may now be considered fairly 
started, and it will be likely to run along until 
an investigation by the Legislature takes place, 
or until the Attorney-General moves to wind 
it up. In the latter case the judge may inter- 
fere, if there are any assets left, and send the 
case to areferee for further examination. 





On Thursday Mr. Gladstone achieved a sig- 
nal victory in the House of Commons. The 
resolution introduced by the Government so 
chan zing the rules of the House as to permit 
the closing of a debate by a majority vote, the 
so-called cléture, had not only met with bitter 
opposition on the part of the Conservatives 
and the Parnellites, but caused division in 
the Liberal ranks. Even many of those 





who continued to follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
lead in this matter were said to do so 
with great reluctance. The London 7Zimes 
and other newspapers lost no opportunity of 
encouraging defection among the Liberals. 
The first test vote was expected to show how 
large that defection was, and thereby to decide 
not only the fate of the measure, but the fate 
of the Gladstone Administration itself. This 
test vote has now been taken. It was on Mr. 
Marriott’s amendment providing ‘that no 
resolution shall be satisfactory which ena- 
bles a bare majority to close the debate.” 
This amendment, which involved the funda- 
mental principle of the Government mea- 
sure, was rejected by a vote of 318 to 279. 
Both sides had made every possible effort to 
have their whole strength on the field. A ma- 
jority of thirty-nine in a full House is not an 
overwhelming one. But considering that it 
was larger than had beep anticipated; that it 
was taken upon the point most obnoxious to the 
dissenters in the Libcral party, and that there- 
fore the Government may reasonably expect to 
be stronger on every other point of its policy 
than on this, the result may be looked upon as 
a decided triumph. 





Mr. Gladstone has made a speech in the 
House of Commons in which he confesses the 
extreme difficulty of the situation in Ireland 
in view of the recent increase of appalling mur- 
ders and outrages, and even Liberal papers like 
the Daily News, from which the volicy of coer- 
cion has h.therto received only lukewarm sup- 
port, are asking for still sterner measures. Mr. 
Gladstone says truly that no such state of 
things as now exists has been witnessed in 
Ireland within fifty years, and that the coun- 
try is passing through a social rather than 
a political revolution. This is true, but in 
the fact that he cannot go further back than 
fifty years lies the difliculty of the crisis. 
Fifty years ago the Irish were behaving just 
as they are behaving now, and for preciscly 
the same purpose—the production of certain 
changes in their social and political condition; 
and the worst of it was that in agitating through 
murder and arson they were agitating in the 
only way they hadever found successful. Dur- 
ing these fifty years nothing or next to no- 
thing has been done for radical reform in the 
land tenure, which all sagacious observers, 
home and foreign, official and non-official, 
have pronounced necessary. A remedy has 
now come in the Land Bill, but it is found to 
be only partial, for it does nothing for those 
who have fallen into arrears of rent through 
the two bad years which led to the 
enactment of the Land Bill, and does not pre- 
vent evictions for those arrears, and the evic- 
tions are being met, as they have always been 
met for two hundred years, by murder. In 
fact, murder has been allowed to do so much 
for the Irish peasant, as a social and political 
remedy, that it has apparently obtained a sort 
of horrible recognition from his conscience 
as a legitimate means of getting anything 
he wants, not from landlords only, but from 
anybody. The story of the Pennsylvania 
Molly Maguires is one which may well appall 
any statesman called upon to deal with the 
Irish problem, for it shows that readiness to 
assassinate has become a disease of the Irish 





mind, and that probably no specific piece of 
legislation will cure it. It will take long years 
of new social and political influences and sw 
roundings to cure it. 





The reason why the Irish Coercion Bill just 
now does not work well with the Land Bill— 
that is, the reason the Land Bill docs not 
make the Coercion Biil unnecessary—is only 
in part the continuance of evictions, It is 
also in part the profound belief of the 
peasantry that, but for the exertions of the 
men whom Mr. Forster has now under lock 
and key, the Land Bill would never have 
been passed. Whether this belief be well or 
ill founded, there is a great deal of warrant 
for it in Irish experience, and it would be 
against all the rules of Irish politics if the 
friends of the suspects failed to show their 
gratitude to them by every way in their reach, 
including, of course, intimidation. It now 
begins to dawn on the English mind that Mr. 
Forster is not the man for the situation, and that 
his brave speech from a hotel window in the 
west of Ireland the other day had by no means 
the sedative influence which the Liberal papers 
expected from it. He was treated with cour 
tesy, but that clearly meant litue, for his lan 
guage was that of a master and a foreigner, 
and has apparently added fuel to the flames. 
The most probable results of the great increase 
of the complication will be the strengthening 
of the Tory movement in favor of Government 
aid to the establishment of peasant proprietor 
ship on a large scale. This would oi course 
indirectly include compensation to the land 
lords, as it would involve the purchase of 
their estates. 





The assassination of General Strelnikoff at 
Odessa has made it evident that the Nihilists 
in Russia have not abandoned the “ execution ” 
of Government officers odious to them as part 
of their programme; and the prompt measures 
taken by the Government to have the assassins 
tried and hung, indicates that the mild and 
conciliatory policy with which the Russian 
Government was recently credited has had 
to yield to the strain of circumstances. The 
era of good feeling seems to be as far off as 
ever, and the state of nervous irritation into 
which the doings of the Nihilists have thrown 
the Russian Government may therefore be 
looked upon as no less strong a factor in the 
policy of that government than before. Apro- 
pos of this, a piece of news published by the Ber- 
lin Germania, the organ of the German Ultra- 
montanes, is of special interest. It is that an 
agreement has been effected between the Rus- 
sian Government and the Pope, securing to the 
Catholics in Russia freedom of worship. This 
spring the exiled Bishops are to be permitted ‘o 
return to Russia, and their pastoral letters wiil 
no longer be subjected to a censorship. It is 
said that the Russian Government, in view of 
its diplomatic isolation in Europe, wants to be 
at least on the friendliest possible terms with 
the peoples subject to its rule, and that this 
agreement with the Pope is mainly intended 
to conciliate the Poles, whose good or bad 
humor would, as we point out on another 
page, be a matter of great importance to Rus- 
sia in case of an international conflict. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEEK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tue President sent a message to the Senate 
vetoing the Chinese Immigration Bill on Tues- 
day. He thinks the bill a violation of the 
Burlingame Treaty, and, therefore, a breach 
of national faith. He also thinks it con- 
trary to good policy, and suggests that while 
the protection of American labor from Asiatic 
competition may justify a restrictive policy, it 
is wiser to make a shorter experiment, witb a 
view to retaining only such features as expe- 
rience may show to be prudent. 

The President has approved the Act granting 
pensions to Mrs. Gartield, Mrs. Polk, and 
Mrs. Tyler. 

The President sent to Congress on Thurs- 
day a letter addressed to him by the Secretary 
of the Interior, enclosing a communication 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
urging action on the part of Congress for the 
more adequate prevention of trespasses on 
Indian lands, and presenting the draft of a 
bill to attain this object. 

The bill to admit the Territory of Dakota 
to the Union was reported back to the Senate 
Committee on Territories, owing to a protest 
against the admission sent to Congress by the 
bondholders of the Dakota Southern Railroad, 
based on the repudiation by the county of 
Yankton in that Territory of bonds issued by 
the county to aid in the construction of the 
railroad. The committee considered the mat- 
ter on Friday, and came to the conclusion that 
the bondholders’ grievance is one for the 
courts and not Congress to deal with, and re- 
ported the bill back to the Senate again by a 
strict party vote, the four Republican mem- 
bers ot the committee voting in favor of the 
bill against the three Democratic members. 

A bill has been introduced into the Senate 
to prohibit the importation of neat cattle from 
Canada, It provides that importation shall 
be prohibited until the President shall de- 
clare that the discrimination in this matter 
against the United States on the part of Canada 
has ceased. 

The debate on the Tariff Commission Bill 
was continued in the House on Wednesday 
and Thursday, and on Friday the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill was considered in Committee 
ofthe Whole. On Monday the Ute and Crow 
Land Bills were passed under a suspension of 
the rules, and a motion to fix a day for dis- 
cussing the Bank Charter Extension Bill was 
defeated, and a number of bills appropriating 
moncy for the erection of public buildings in 
various States were passed. 

The House Committee on Improvement of 
the Mississippi River have decided that it will 
be more effective for committeemen to remain 
in Washington and look after appropriations 
for the overflowed districts than to proceed to 
the river for the purpose of examining and re- 
porting as to the cause of the present flood. 
The waters in the Mississippi Valley are slow- 
ly subsiding, although at some points they have 
risen during the week. Reports of casualties 
of various kinds resulting from the flood con- 
tinue to be received. Active relief work conti- 
nues, Government rations being shipped to all 
points requiring them. 

The House Committee on Commerce adopted 
a resolution on Thursday, ‘‘ that it is the sense 
of this committee that some measure relating 
to inter-State commerce shall be adopted by 
this committee and reported to the House at 
the earliest practicable moment after the River 
and [lurbor Bill shall have been reported to 
the House.” It was then decided to lay aside 
the various inter-State commerce bills for the 
purpose of proceeding with the consideration 
of the bill named. 

Meetings have been held and resolutions 
passed in various parts of the country pro- 
testing against the arrest and detention with- 
out trial in prison of American citizens in Ire- 
land. The American citizens referred to are 
lrishmen naturalized in the United States, 


, 





who by their conduct in Ireland have made 
themselves amenable to arrest under the Coer- 
cion Act. Mr. Lowell, by refusing to interfere 
in these cases, has brought down upon himself 
the wrath of many influential bodies of citizens, 
including the New York Board of Aldermen, 
who passed resolutions denouncing him and 
demanding his recall. A mass-meeting was 
held at the Cooper Union in New York on 
Monday evening to protest against the course 
of the English Government in the matter. 
There were several speakers, and letters were 
read from a number of prominent men sym- 
pathizing with the objects of the meeting. 
The American Government, meantime, has 
procured the release of several of the ‘‘sus- 
pects.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen received a despatch 
from Mr. Lowell, on Saturday, announcing 
that, in deference to President Arthur’s re- 
quest, a respite of a fortnight had been granted 
to Dr. Lamson. This, however, is to be con- 
strued merely as affording to the friends of 
U.e prisoner time to bring forward evidence 
bearing on the case, and does not imply that 
the sentence has been commuted. 


Secretary Hunt has received two cable mes- 
sages from Lieutenant Harber from Irkutsk. 
Ditticulties have arisen in regard to the hir- 
ing of a steamer to search for the lost mem- 
bers of the Jeannette crew. Lieutenant Har- 
ber says that 1f he does not get one, he will 
start expeditions to search the coast from 
the mouth of the Yana tothe Lena delta, and 
from the Olenek to the delta, and when the 
delta is clear of ice he will search it thorough- 
ly in boats. He had received no news from 
Engineer Melville. 


Secretary Hunt has telegraphed to Lieuten- 
ant Harber giving him authority to spend 
$6,600 in getting a vessel to aid in the search 
for the lost members of the crew of the Jean- 
nette, 

Notice has been given that the Post-office 
Department will begin on April 10th the issue 
of a new postage-stamp of the denomination 
of five cents, and bearing a portrait of Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

Mr. Richard T. Merrick has been appointed 
counsel to assist Colonel Bliss in the prose- 
cution of the Star-route cases, to take the place 
held by Mr. Brewster before his appointment 
to the Attorney-Generalship. On Friday the 
argument to quash the indictments was begun 
before Judge Wylie at Washington. Mr. R. 
G. Ingersoll opened for the defence. The 
basis of the argument is a lack of jurisdiction 
on the part of the Grand Jury which found 
the indictment, and certain technical defects 
and irregularities in the matter. The argu- 
ments were concluded on Saturday, and Judge 
Wylie reserved his decision. 

Attorney-General Brewster’s recent letter to 
Mr. Sanders, urging vigorous prosecution of 
the election frauds in South Carolina, has 
created considerable excitement in that State. 
‘The effect has been to intensify the partisan 
feelings of the Democrats, and probably to 
render the conviction of any of the accused 
and guilty persons an impossibility. No 
Democratic juror will now dare to vote 
for conviction, no matter how clear and 
conclusive may be the evidence of guilt,” 
says a prominent South Carolina Republican. 
The Charleston News and Courier says that 
the ‘‘ people must begin at once, and teach the 
Stalwart conspirators that the State shall not 
be put in a position to be Africanized again. 
Let the accused election officers feel and see 
that the State is with them. Let every one of 
the accused understand unmistakably that his 
cause is the cause of civilization, order, and 
good government,” ete, 

The State Democratic Executive Committee 
of South Carolina has decided that it would 
be unwise to employ the law officers of the 
State in their official capacity to defend the 
election-law violators, but several of them 
will appear as special counsel, under instruc- 
tions from the Executive Committee, Senator 





Butler will also assist in the defence. An ad- 
dress was adopted calling upon the white men 
of the State to give the prosecuted Democrats 
their moral support, and to contribute libe- 
rally toward the expenses of the trials. 


Judge Blatchford took the oath and entered 
upon the discharge of his duties as Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court on 
Monday. 


The bill of exceptions in the Guiteau case 
was signed on Thursday by Judge Cox. The 
exceptions taken are on the non-admission of 
certain evidence and the rulings of the Judge 
on points of law. It is the intention of Dis- 
trict Attorney Corkhill to present the bill for 
a hearing on the first day of the next term, 
which will be April 24. 

Information was received in New York on 
Monday of the death of S. A. Hurlbut, late 
United States Minister to Peru, on the 28th of 
March, of heart-disease. 

Ex-Senator Sargent, the newly-appointed 
Minister to Berlin, was given a dinner on 
Thursday night, at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco, by a large number of the prominent 
merchants and professional men of the city. 

A meeting for the purpose of organizing a 
national board of lady managers of the 
Garfield Memorial Hospital Association was 
held in Washington, on Wednesday. Senator 
Windom presided. The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee stated that almost 
enough money had been raised to justify plac- 
ing the hospital in active operation. he or- 

anization of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 

tarfield Memorial Hospital was effected, and 
Mrs. Windom was elected president. 

All hands in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at Washington, employed on inter- 
nal-revenue stamps, have been furloughed be- 
cause the appropriation for this purpose has 
been exhausted. This throws about 500 per- 
sons, mostly women, out of employment. 


The Readjusters in Virginia were defeated 
in the State Senate on Thursday in one of 
their chief partisan measures—namely, the 
bill reducing the number of the judicial cir- 
cults of the State from eighteen to twelve, 
which would have turned out all the present 
circuit judges and made necessary the election 
of new ones. 

A convention of colored men was held at 
Goldsborough, North Carolina, on Thursday, 
at which all the negro counties of the State 
were represented by delegates. Resolutions 
were adopted declaring that they ‘‘ hailed with 
pleasure the unmistakable evidence of a liberal 
movement in North Carolina,” and would 
‘*join hands with liberal men who may have 
heretofore acted with the Democratic party, 
and who are willing to bury the dead past in 
an earnest effort to build up the State and 
guarantee to all equal rights and privileges.” 


A sensation was created on Thursday in 
New Jersey by the disclosure of an attempt 
to bribe a member of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture to vote for a bill to secure the Jersey 
City and Hoboken water fronts to certain rail- 
roads. An Assemblyman named Shinn made 
an affidavit to the effect that he had been 
offered a thousand dollars to vote for the 
bill. An investigation was ordered, but no 
new facts of importance have been elicited. 

The Mormon President Taylor, of Salt 
Lake City, and some of the apostles who had 
their polygamous wives living in one house 
with them, fearing arrest under a section of 
the Edmunds Bill which makes cohabitation 
with more than one woman a misdemeanor, 
have dispersed their harems. Taylor told 
his wives that if he could not have all of 
them, he would not have any of them. 


The number of immigrants that arrived in 
New York during the month of March is 
larger than in the e month im any previous 
year. The total Dumber of immigrants who 
arrived in this city’ during the past three 
months is 73,4338, as against 47,847 for the first 
quarter of 1881, and 32,702 in 1880, 
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A great snow and wind storm visited the 
Northwest, from Southern Dakota to Mani- 
toba, a week ago last Saturday, and the re- 
ports which have been slowly coming in show 
that many lives were lost and much damage 
done to property. 

The steamboat Golden City, ranning b.tween 
New Orleans and Cincinnati, was destroyed by 
fire on Thursday morning, just as preparations 
were being made to land at Memphis, Tenn. 
An ineffectual attempt was made to effect a 
landing and avert the catastrophe. About 
thirty of the hundred persons on board lost 
their lives. 

Waiker Hall, at Amherst College, and its 
contents were destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
night. The total loss, including the valuable 
Shepard collection of minerals, which cannot 
be replaced, is estimated at $185,000. 

The monument erected at Tappan, 6n the 
Hudson River, in memory of the English spy, 
André, by Mr. Cyrus W. Field, which was re- 
cently defaced by a man named Hendrix, 
was again attacked on Thursday night. This 
time an attempt, which was partially success- 
ful, was made toblow it up. The guilty per- 
sons have not been found. 


FOREIGN. 


A vote was taken on Mr. Marriott’s amend- 
ment to the cléture, in the House of Commons, 
on Thursday night. The proposed amend- 
ment, it will be remembered, declares that 
no tule should be considered satisfactory 
which would enable a bare majority to close a 
debate, and the vote was therefore looked 
upon as a test of the feeling of the House of 
Commons on the cléture question. The House 
was crowded in every part. Mr. John Bright 
made a speech, in which he said there could 
be no doubt that unless something was done to 
deliver the House from its difficulties it would 
stand before the country as having neglected 
its duty, and if the proposed resolution erred, 
it was in not being sufficiently severe. After 
speeches by Mr. Gladstone, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and others, a division was taken, and the 
amendment was lost by a vote of 318 to 279. 

It is stated that warrants are out against six 
Irish members of Parliament, and that conse- 
quently none of them will visit Ireland during 
the Parliamentary recess. Mr, Dillon has 
protested to the physician of the Royal Hos- 
pital at Kilmainham against his further deten- 
tion in the jail, as be feels much worse in 
health; but Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, declines to release him. Outrages, of 
which the latest variety consists in stabbing 
the lambs of rent-paying farmers, continue in 
Ireland. 


There seems to be a general feeling in Eng- 
Jand that the condition of Ireland is getting 
more serious every day. A meeting of Liberal 
members of Parliament was held at the Re- 
form Clubon Monday, and it was decided to 
make strong representations to Mr. Gladstone in 
regard to the condition of Ireland. Several 
members expressed the opinion that a new Chief 
Secretary was required. In replying to Mr. 
Gorst in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 
Mr. Gladstone said that the Government was 
sensible of the gravity of the condition of Ire- 
land, but it must seiect its own time for 
proposing any desirable measures. It was a 
social, not a political revolution that was in 
progress. The Land League started when the 
Conservatives were in power, and there was a 
strong presumption that the influence of the 
League was behind the awful cmmes which 
had been committed there. In conclusion, he 
described the present state of Ireland, and de- 
clared that it had no precedent for the past 
fifty years. Sir Stafford Northcote said that 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech was disappointing, 
alarming, and unsatisfactory, because it 
showed vacillation. The House of Commons 
has adjourned for the Easter holidays. 


The opponents of Mr, Bradlaugh are en- 
deavoring to force him into bankruptcy so as 
to vacate his seat in the House of Commons, 
and to this end are bringing actions against 





him on various grounds. In the Court of 
Queens Bench on Thursday, a judgment for 
£500 was obtained against him for voting 
illegally in his seat in Parliament. 


A protest has been published in the Nine- 
teenth Century against the Channel Tunnel, on 
the ground that it would involve England in 
military dangers and habilities from which as 
an island she has hitherto been free. The ar- 
ticle is signed by a number of the most promi- 
nent men in England, including Generals Sir 
J. Lintorn Simmons and Sir Henry Havelock 
Allan. In reply to a question in reference to 
the Channel Tunnel in the House of Commons 
on Thursday evening, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, president of the Board of Trade, said 
that the Government claim the bed of the sea 
for three miles below low-water mark, and 
hold themselves free to use any powers at 
their disposal, as Parliament may direct or the 
national interest may require. 


Mr. Gladstone has stated, in regard to the 
Monetary Conference, that as the general views 
of the British Government were made known 
at the recent meeting of the Conference, it 
would be premature to enter into them more 
in detail until the Government is in possession 
of definite proposals from the foreign govern- 
ments. 

The Government has introduced a ‘‘ Corrupt 
Practices ” Bill, which will totally disfranchise 
Gloucester, Macciesfield, and Sandwich, and 
will suspend the writs for Boston, Canterbury, 
Chester, and Oxford during the existence of 
the present Parliament. The bill permanently 
disfranchises all inhabitants who are scheduled 
for bribery. 

It is probable that the marriage of Prince 
Leopold will be postponed on account of his 
ill health. The preparations for the marriage 
have been suspended. 

The Oxford and Cambridge University boat 
race was rowed on Saturday. Oxford won by 
twenty lengths, in twenty minutes and twelve 
seconds. The time of the Cambridge crew was 
twenty minutes and thirty-seven seconds. 

A party of capitalists, farmers, and others 
sailed from London en route to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on Wednesday. Their tot»] capital 
is estimated at £125,000. They will be fol- 
lowed every two weeks by other parties. 

The British steamer Yrurac Bat, bound 
from Liverpool to Porto Rico, collided with 
the Royal Mail Company’s steamer Douro, 
from Brazil, off Cape Finisterre, on Saturday. 
Both steamers sank, and thirty-two persons 
are missing from the Douro and _ nineteen 
from the Yrurac Bat. The Douro is said to 
have had on board £53,000 in specie. 

There have been serious riots in Barcelona, 
and other towns in Spain, growing out of the 
opposition of the laborivug classes to the pro- 
posed reform of the tanff. Most of the work- 
shops and mills were closed, and the opera- 
tives paraded the streets and did much damage 
to property. In Barcelona a mob attempted 
to prevent a train from leaving the depot, and 
the military fired upon the crowd. A deputa- 
tion of Catalan operatives were given a bear- 
ing before the Chamber of Deputies on Thurs- 
day. They represented that the adoption of 
the Franco-Spanish commercial treaty would 
deprive 100,000 workmen of their means of 
subsistence. Two hundred and fifty per- 
sons were arrested in Burcelona. The news 
of the demonstration caused a profound sensa- 
tion in Madrid, and the province of Catalonia 
was proclaimed in a state of siege. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, on Saturday, Sefior Sa- 
gasta, President of the Council, urged a calm 
discussion of the Franco-Spanish treaty of 
commerce, regardless of events in Barcelona. 
He eulogized the proposals of Sehor Comacho, 
Minister of Finance, relative to the national 
debt, and said that Spain offered to her credi- 
tors all she could, and that she could not re- 
main isolated from European movements, It 
is announced that the Sag»sta cabinet has de- 
cided to resign if the financial proposals of 
Seiior Comacho are rejected, 





It is stated that Don Carlos has summoned 
his partisans to a mecting in London, to dis- 
cuss the abdication of his claims to the throne 
of Spain in favor of his son. 

The Committee on Commercial Treaties in 
the French Chamber of Deputies advocates a 
resumption of the negotiations fora treaty with 
England. 

The committee on the bill proposing the 
abolition of the Concordat has refused to assent 
to the separation of Church and State. The 
Chambers have adjourned until May 2. On 
Saturday the Senate voted the credit of 8,000, - 
000 frances for the Tunis expedition for the 
second half of the current year, which was 
agreed to in the Chamber of Deputies on 
March 28. M. de Freycinet stated that it had 
been necessary to maintain a force of 35,000 
troops in Tunis, which number is being 
gradually reduced. 

The Bey of Tunis has decided to offer to the 
leading insurgent chiefs, if they will submit, 
a full pardon, and it is thought they will ae- 
cept the offer, as their hopes of ‘Turkish aid 
are greatly diminished. 

zeneral Strelnikoff, the Public Prosecutor 
of the Kieff Military Tribunal, was shot by 
Nibilists at Odessa on Friday. Two of the 
assassins were captured, and were hanged at 
Odessa on Tuesday, April 4. It is officially 
announced that the Czar has ordered the 
commutation of all the death sentences passed 
at the recent Nilnlist trials at St. Petersburg 
to an indefimte period of hard labor iu the 
mines, except in the case of a military officer 
whose sentence is confirmed, since his position 
as an officer aggravated his crime. 

General Skobeleff has been nominated to a 
commission for the reorganization of Turkes- 
tan. This appointment is said to be looked 
upon as a kind of honorable exile. 

A despatch to the London 7imes says that 
General [gnatiefi professes to have informa. 
tion that a treaty exists between Germany and 
Sweden, by the terms of which, in the event 
of a war between Russia and Germany, Sweden 
will lend her fleet to the latter, receiving Fin- 
land if the allies are victorious. 

Debate was resumed on the Ecclesiastical 
bill in the Prussian Dict on Thursday, and, in 
accordance with a compromise between the 
Centre and Conservative parties, the provi- 
sions relative to the right to protest against 
ecclesiastical appointments, and concerpin 
the obligation of the clergy to give notice oe 
such appointments, were withdrawn, and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs to several alterations in 
the bill, it was passed on Friday. The House 
then adjourned until April 18. 

The anniversary of the Sicilian Vespers was 
celebrated at Palermo, Italy, on Friday. 
Many shops were closed, and the streets were 
crowded. 

There has been trouble impending between 
Italy and the Republic of Uruguay, owing to 
the maltreatment of two ltalians in Monte- 
video. The Italian representative, not veing 
able to obtain satisfaction, left the city, and 
the Italian Minister at Buenos Ayres was in- 
structed to proceed to Montevideo and inquire 
into the affair. A telegram was received by 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Rome, on Friday, stating that the two prin- 
cipal offenders had been arrested and would 
be prosecuted. 


It is reported that a conspiracy 1s on foot 
in Egypt to restore the ex-Khedive Ismail 
Pasha to the throne, and that Arabi Bey and 
Abdallah Feyre, the present Ministers of 
War and Public Instruction, and leaders of 
the Military Party, have been obliged to take 
precautions for their personal saiety. An at- 
tempt was recently made to poison the latter, 

Mr. Trescot, in a correspondence which has 
been published in Chili, has formally with- 
drawn any offer of the good offices of the 
United States in the conclusion of peace be- 
tween Peru and Cbili. 
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PERFORMANCE AND EVASION. 


Tue Civil-Service Committee of the Senate 
have reported to that body Mr. Pendleton’s 
Civil-Service Reform Bill in the shape in which 
he originally introduced itin December. The 
bill provides for open competitive examina- 
tions for the subordinate places in the execu- 
tive departments and the larger Government 
offices in the country, for a term of practi- 
cal probation before definitive appointment, 
anil for a Civil-Service Commission to super- 
vise the workings of this system. If this bill 
becomes a law and is executed in good faith, 
the clerical force of the Government will 
be delivered from the control of partisanship; 
it will acquire the necessary degree of stability ; 
appoirtment and promotion in it will depend 
exclusively upon merit, and a higher degree 
of efficiency and character will thus be insured. 
As far as it goes the bill is very satisfactory 
to every earnest friend of civil-service reform. 

On the other hand, nothing can surpass the 
ingenuity displayed by the ‘‘ practical poli- 
tician” who wants to preserve the spoils and 
yet at the same time appear to be a friend of 
reform. How not to do it bas been raised by 
him almost to the dignity of a science, and 
this science has recently received a very valua- 
ble contribution, On March 21st Mr. Dudley, 
the Commissioner ot Pensions, addressed a 
letter to the Civil-Service Committee of 
the House of Representatives concerning 
the appointment of an additional force 
of clerks, in which he proposes to reform 
the service in this wise: A bvard of three 
persons is to be appointed to examine all ap- 
plicants ‘‘ eligible to appointment.” The report 
of the board shall be made to the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Secretary shall appoint 
to the vacant places those persons who, in the 
judgment of the board or of two members 
thereof, are best fitted for the work of the 
office. But in making these appointments 
the Secretary shall (1) have ‘‘due regard to 
a fair and equitable apportionment of the 
whole force among the several States and 
Territories.” not according to population, 
but in proportion to the number of Republican 
votes cast therein. He has (2) to confine him- 
self to persons who have the right to 
vote somewhere, and are likely to exercise the 
right regularly, and, ‘‘other things being equal, 
or nearly so,” to prefer Republicans. And (3 
when it comes to the appointment of ex- 
aminers of pension claims the Secretary has 
to consider that men to be fit for that sort of 
work must be of those who ‘‘have settled 
down to the real work of life; if possible, those 
who have fought for the nation’s life, who are 
ripe in years and experience, of capacity and 
education sufficient to enable them to discover 
the legal points involved,” and so on; which 
things, in the opinion of Mr. Dudley, cannot 
be found out by examinations. In other words, 
in such cases, comprising about two-thirds of 
the whole force, the Secretary will have to be 
guided very much by what he knows, or 
rather by what he is told by others, about 
the applicant’s ripeness, experience, capa- 
city, education, and general fitness for official 
position. Those who are appointed shall at 
first be commissioned for six months, at the 
expiration of which period only such shall 





he recommissioned as are recommended for 
reappointment by the Commissioner, and then 
only for a term of three years, subject in 
the meantime to removal for cause upon the 
Commissioner's recommendation, 

This is the scheme of the ‘practical poli- 
tician,” and, if accepted, the outcome of it will 
be exactly what the practical politician desires. 
Ilere is an examination provided for. What 
is the examination to determine? That the 
man who receives the best rating shall be ap- 
pointed? Not atall. Inorder to be ‘‘ eligible 
to appointment,” the applicant must first be a 
Republican, and then he must ‘hail from ” a 
State or Territory which, by the Republican 
vote cast therein, is ‘‘ entitled” to an appoint- 
ment. And then he must have the right to 
vote somewhere, and be in the habit of exer- 
cising that right regularly and_ steadily. 
But even if he meets these requirements 
of eligibility, his winning the first place in an 
examination will not eutitle him to an appoint- 
ment to a place in the examivers’ force, com- 
prising two-thirds of the whole, for the ap- 
poitiug power will, according to Mr. Dudley, 
have to apply standards which cannot be fur- 
nished by an examination. It is evidently 
upon outside testimony—that is, upon the re- 
commendation of political patrons—that these 
appointments are to be made. It is reported 
that there are already over 2,000 names of ap- 
plicants for these clerkships on file in the In- 
terior Department, and it may be taken for 
granted that almost every one of the appli- 
cants has Congressmen and other politicians 
at his back to vouch for his ‘‘ripe age and ex- 
perience,” his ‘‘ capacity and education,” and 
all those things which, according to Mr. 
Dudley, no examination can find out. 
In other words, the examination is virtually 
nothing but a mere sham, a make-believe, 
adopted to invest this method of distribut- 
ing patronage with the appearance of reform. 

Another point. What the service needs, to 
educate a class of experienced and thoroughly 
efficient officers and employees, is a certain de- 
gree of stability. ‘‘ Clean sweeps” and ‘‘ new 
deals” with every change of Administration 
are therefore deprecated by every sensible 
man. But Mr. Dudley’s system not only 
leaves the possibility of sudden and vio- 
lent changes in the personnel of the service, 
it mvites them, it renders them inevitable. 
‘This is a Republican Administration,” says 
he. Let the Democrats do likewise ‘‘ when 
the pendulum swings the other way and the 
Administration passes into Democratic hands.” 
But even in the meantime the service is not 
exempt from commotion, for the clerks are 
to be appoited only for terms of three years, 
at the end of which it may be necessary to 
consider new claims of Republican States and 
Territories as well as of persons. Altogether, 
Mr. Dudley’s so-called reform plan is one of 
the most mischievous schemes we have yet 
seen, and it is to be hoped that some sincere 
friend of civil-service reform in Congress will 
unmask it there, if it should ever come up for 
‘serious consideration. 





THE “FAIR-TRADE” AGITATION IN 
ENGLAND. 

THE improvement in the English revenue re- 

ceipts, and especially m the income tax, 





which has risen nearly $2,500,000 over the 
Ministerial estimates, is the best proof that 
could be given, if not of the restoration of 
prosperity, of very great improvement in 
trade. The tax-collector’s returns were, how- 
ever, hardly needed to establish this fact. 
That improvement bad set in was made mani- 
fest months ago by the decline and, one may 
nowsay, the disappearance of the ‘fair-trade ” 
agitation. Only a year ago this agitation 
was giving great comfort to the friends of 
high tariff in this country. It furnished the 
texts of hundreds of editorials in the protec- 
tionist press. It was pointed to as almost a 
demonstration of the failure of free trade. 
No figures were sufficient to make head 
against it. We might point as much as 
we pleased to the growth of British indus- 
try and commerce under the free-trade ré- 
gime—the great fact remained, we were 
told, that a large and growing body of the 
British people confessed that though free trade 
might be a good thing if all the world adopted 
it, no one nation could work it successfully. 
Flow were we to get over this? Well, we have 
got over it simply by waiting a little. It now 
appears that it was not true that any consider- 
able portion of the British public had come to 
the conclusion that free trade was a failure. 
Nor was it true, it now appears also, that the 
portion of the British public which did clamor 
for fair trade knew much about trade of any 
kind, free or fair. They were mostly either 
persons who were not engaged in or de- 
pendent on foreign trade at all, but were 
much troubled by the fall in the value of 
agricultural produce, or persons who had 
never mastered the free-trade theory. 
Accordingly, when they were asked for a 
plan of putting their own theory into execu- 
tion, the agitation collapsed almost in a month. 
As long as they had nothing to do but de- 
nounce free trade, all went well. The times 
were bad, and the demand for British goods 
in certain markets had fallen off, and it was 
easy enough to say that the reason was that 
England let people into her markets who would 
not let her into theirs. But as soon as they 
were asked what was to be done--supposing 
all this to be true—the bubble was pricked. 
The United States were the chief offender 
against British industry, and, of course, any 
system of retaliation that might be adopted 
would have to have the United States for its 
principal object. The minute the details 
of retaliation began to be arranged, how- 
ever, the absurdity of retaliation became 
clear. Nearly everything the United States 
sent to England was raw material ; that is, it 
was either food for the artisan, or something 
out of which he was to make the British ex- 
ports. In neither case was it possible to put a 
duty on it without still further increasing the 
disadvantages under which British produce 
labored in foreign markets. On most manu- 
factured articles in popular use there was no 
need of a duty, on any theory, because there 
was no foreign competition in them. Conse- 
quently the movement rapidly died out. 
The few Tory politicians who had com- 
mitted or half committed themselves to it, 
ceased to talk about it. Now the second 
stage has been reached, and many who favor- 
ed it, or even took part in it, have begun to 
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deny that they ever had anything to do with 
it. It will soon have gone the way of the 
Know-Nothing craze in this country, and the 
craze about the Southern Confederacy, and the 
Jingo craze in Engiand, Probably we shall 
not again in our time hear anybody in Eng- 
land questioning the wisdom of the free-trade 
policy because it does not furnish the country 
with constant protection against commercial 
depression—as if protection did so, as if any- 
thing did so. 

It begins, in fact, to be more and more clear- 
ly recognized in England by the best observers 
of industrial phenomena, that English indus- 
try runs no serious risk from the high tariffs 
of the great manufacturing nations, because 
every high tariff practically deprives the nation 
which maintains it of access for manufactured 
products to all markets except its own. If, 
therefore, Continental Europe and the United 
States should all devote themselves to the vigor- 
ous pursuit of a protectionist policy, it would 
result, as, in fact, it has resulted already, in 
giving the ocean carrying-trade and the mar- 
kets of all the rest of the world to Great Bri- 
tain. She can, indeed, well afford to surren- 
der the Continent of Europe and the United 
States, if she is let alone in South America, 
in Africa, and in the greater part of Asia, with 
their vast and growing populations, which are 
gradually beginning to acquire the tastes and 
feel the wants of civilization. And let alone 
she will be, as long as Germany, France, 
aud the United States are satisfied with keep- 
ing the home market for the domestic manu- 
facturer. In fact, English financiers now 
begin to foresee that in the future the greatest 
danger to which ‘‘British free trade” will be 
exposed will be a cheapening of production in 
this country. If we should ever add to our 
prodigious abundance of food the advantage 
which would come from cheap raw materials 
and cheap everything that we did not ourselves 
care to manufacture, we should rapidly threaten 
English supremacy in nearly all the remote 
markets in which she now consoles herself for 
the barriers by which those nearer home are 
surrounded. Consequently the English watch 
our tariff discussions with tar more interest than 
our diplomatic imtriguing in South America. 
They bave what our statesmen have not yet 
acquired—profound faith in the attractiveness 
of cheap goods ; and, as long as they can offer 
them, care little what our Hurlbuts and Kil- 
patricks do to get their trade away from them 
by treaties or memorandums. 








POLAND. 


Wuen, eighteen years ago, the last Polish 
rising against Russia was stamped out, the 
cause of Poland seemed to be more irretriev- 
ably lost than ever. The youth of the king- 
dom established by the treaties of Vienna had 
bled away in a protracted struggle marked by 
despair and fury rather than by warlike hero- 
ism. There had been no battle of Grochéw, 
no Ostrolenka, as in 1831; no Dembinski or 
Bem had arisen. Lithuania lay desolate, a 
prey to the relentless vindictiveness of Mura- 
vyeff, who gloried in the surname of Hangman, 
bestowed upon him asa distinction by Rus- 


kindness and liberalism, yet unchilled and un- 








checked by attempts on his life, had unfet- 
tered Polish sentiment and prompted a revival 
which led to insurrection for independence, 
was carried by his weakness and the clamor of 
Russian fanaticism to the extreme of tyranny 
in dealing with a people whose special aspi- 
rations had so rudely crossed those of his 
Empire, and had threatened to bring upon 
it the intervention of Austria, France, and 
England. The complete Russification of all 
his Polish provinces was now adopted as 
the guiding maxim of policy, and this was 
applied as remorselessly by the better class of 
hisstatesmen,suchas Tcherkasski and Nicholas 
Milyutin in Warsaw, as it was by vulgar sa- 
traps like Potapoff in Wilna, who made the 
speaking of Polish in streets, hotels, coffee- 
houses, or stores, a crime punishable by heavy 
fines. The main part of the work was done 
by deportation, military conscription, contis- 
cation, and similar measures. The Aksakoffs 
and Katkoffs of Moscow applauded, and 
goaded on the tools of Imperial vengeance. 
Western Europe, whose impotent protest had 
been scornfully defied by Gortcbakoff, looked 
on in silent indignation ; Prussia seemed to be 
glad of a dénouement which secured her a 
more quiet possession of Posen ; Austria’s ab- 
sorbing care was to maintain her position as a 
great German power. 

To maintain that position, Austria joined 
her rival, Prussia, in the war against Denmark, 
and two years later, in 1866, fought aguins: 
Prussia on the fatal fieldof Sadowa. Crushed 
by one terrible biow, she renounced her lead- 
ership in Germany, sacrificed her last posses- 
sion in Italy, and fell back for support upon 
those elements in her complex body which 
she had been wont to consider as the most 
dangerous—the Magyar and Polish. Hungary 
was restored in the fulness of her rights, and 
the national reorganization of Galicia com- 
pleted. So there was no “ finis Poloniw ” 
yet. But was it not to come soon enough ? 
Was not the colossal Russian power—re- 
juvenated by the emancipation of the serfs, 
victorious over her revolted Poles, and 
intoxicated with national pridc—prepariug 
to draw the sword for the unification 
of all the Slavs under her rule or leadership? 
Were not her Fadeyeifs and Tchernayetls 
preaching a crusade of which Austria was to 
be the main, if not the first, object and vicum? 
Was not Galicia, entirely open and unpro- 
tected on the Russian side, a ready prey for 
Panslavic invasion? Was not the Ruthene 
population of the eastern half of that country 
sufliciently prepared by secret agitation and 
intrigue for a revolt in favor of the invaders? 
Was Austria-Hungary able to stand the shock, 
keep Czechs, Croats, and other Slavic subjects 
in the bonds of loyalty, and repel the foe and 
his allies? The outlook, to be sure, was dis- 
tressing enough for the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and still more so for the last na 
tionally organized remnant of Poland, Galicia. 

But fortunately Russia’s recuet/lement after 
the disastrous Crimean war, checked hy the 
Polish insurrection of 18638, was not yet so 
complete as to allow of warlike adventures on 
a grand scale, and Alexander II. was peace- 


| loving, and already intimidated by Karako- 
sian patriotic frenzy. Alexander II., whose 


zoff’s and Berezowski’s successive regicidal 
attempts. Before aggression, as urged by 








Panslavic fanaticism, could be determined 
upon, Prussia had by her astounding victories 
over France risen to the height of a mighty 
empire, the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 
Austria-Hungary, guided by Hungarian states- 
manship, became Germany’s ally, and thus 
safe from attack. Alexander II., who re 
joiced in his uncle's, King William’s, tri- 
umphs, was yet forced by the violent cur- 
rent of Slavophilism and the feverish 
restlessness of his people to draw the sword in 
its sacred cause, but turned it against Turkey, 
Germany, thankful tor his friendly neutrality 
in 1870-71, allowed him, in 1877-’8, to carry 
his armies across the Danube and the Balkan, 
and to gain small advantages for Russia, at a 
ruinous cost in men and money; but Gurke, 
Skobeleff, and Todleben had to return from 
before the unassaulted walls of Constantinople, 
and Ignatieff’s treaty of San Stefano to be 
cancelled, at the dictation of Bismarck, backed 
by Andrissy and Beaconsfield. More than 
this, while Russia was robbed by the Congress 
ot Berlin of a part of her well-earned honors 
and influence in the Balkan Peninsula, Aus- 
tria-Hungary received from the same European 
Areopagus, as a reward for an equivocal atti: 
tude during the great contest, the permission 
to ‘‘oecupy and administer” (that is, virtually 
to annex) two Turkish provinces, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—a task which was imme- 
diately executed. Russia was furious over 
this termination, which was charged to the 
pusillanimity of Alexander Il.; and the na- 
tional rage, equally divided bevween the Czar 
and the hated Teutons and Magyars, added 
venom to the shafts of Nihilism and fresh fucl 
to Panslavism, The double convulsive discase 
which has thrown Russia off the truck of real 
progress, has advanced from stage to stage 
and from menace to menace, finally cul- 
minating ip the assassination of Alexander Ii., 
aud the chauvinistic pronunciamientos of the 
Moscow Slavophils through General Skobe 
lei. ignatieil, the chosen instrument of the 
Moscow Nationalists, rules the Empire, and 
Alexander Il1., whom fear ot Nibilism has 
thrown into his arms, is drifting into war, as 
his father did, at the insugation of the same 
faction, and under the same guidance, 
Scarcely bad this tendency of the Russian 
mind and this bearing of the Russian situa 
tion become pertectiy clear, when people on 
voth sides of the border began seriously think- 
ingof Poland—or rather of the Polish nation— 
asa possible factor ot the first magnitude in 
deciding the great international coutroversy. 
The Poles began to hope tora new struggle 
for existence side by side with their old fricuds 
the Magyars; the more thoughtful Russians dis- 
covered that they had committed an error in 
cruelly alienating a branch of the Slavic stem 
suill endowed with strength and vigor. ‘The 
Austro-Hungarian press spoke loudly of the 
restoration of Poland as a necessity for the 
safety of the dual monarchy and the [recdorm 
of Europe; Bismarck’s intentions in the mat- 
ter became a subject of speculation. ‘Lhe 
Golos of St. Petersuurg, on the occasion of the 
grand Polish celebration at Cracow, in 1579, in 
honor of the veteran writer Kraszewski, began a 
bold agitation in favor of reconciliation with 
the Poles, who bad shown that they were still, 
and were determined to remuin, a nation. 
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The voice of the Golos found an echo in other 
Russian journals; the Polish press of Posen, 
exasperated by fresh Germanizing efforts of 
the Prussian Government and its persecution 
of the leading Polish priests, did not spurn the 
proffered olive branch, but demanded positive 
proofs of sincerity, such as the restoration of 
the Polish language to its rights in the schools 
of Russian Poland, and the unmuzzling of the 
press of Warsaw. The latter remained silent ; 
the press of Lemberg and Cracow, inspired by 
political and religious sympathy for Austria- 
Hungary, and exultant in its liberty, answer- 
ed with disdain; Moscow mocked at the vi- 
sionary dream of liberal St. Petersburg. The 
Russian Government hesitated with the first 
tentative indication of a conciliatory design 
till the beginning of this year—when the Rus 
sianized University of Warsaw received the 
gift of a Polish professorship. The Russian 
endeavors to win over the Poles to the Slavic 
side in the ‘‘ long and terrible” grapple of the 
Slavs with the Teutons, which Skobeleff and 
his friends announce as unavoidable and im- 
minent, have, however, been continued to 
this day, and they are watched with intense 
interest. 

It this terrible struggle between the two 
races be really unavoidable, the prediction 
may be hazarded, though not without the ne- 
cessary reservations, that that race will be vic- 
torious on whose side the Poles shall stand. 
This prediction is not founded on the value of 
the Polish sword, however high that may be 
estimated by those who remember 1831, but on 
the consideration of numbers, geographical 
position, and politico-religious circumstances, 
Making rough estimates, and deducting the 
Poles subject to all the three Emperors, the 
population of Russia is about equal to those 
of Austria-Hungary and Germany combined. 
The military forces of these allies are vastly 
superior in quality to those of the Czar, but 
this superiority would, in a long war, be coun- 
terbalanced by the advantages which the leader 
in the Panslavic crusade would derive from 
the aid of nearly 15,000,000 of non-Polish 
Slavs of Austria-Hungary (Slovaks, Czechs, 
Croats, Serbs, Dalmatians, etc.), as well 
as of 38,000,000 Ruman subjects of that 
monarchy, men of the Greek faith—if he 
could only reach and revolutionize them. 
Count the Poles among the combatants 
of the allies, and you not only add 12,000,- 
000 to the materia] they can draw upon, but 
Galicia remains a shield of Austria-Hungary, 
the example of the Poles strengthens the 
fidelity of the Catholic Slavs of that monarchy 
(Slovaks, Czechs, and Croats), the Slavic 
phalanx cannot be formed, the struggle as- 
sumes the aspect of a fight for and against the 
Greek cross, and the war is carried on be- 
tween the Vistula, the Dniepr, and the Diina, 
where Russia is most vulnerable. Add the 
12,000,000 Poles to the military resources of 
Russia, and you also open to her the road across 
the Carpathians, the Magyars become imme- 
diately crippled by risings of Ruthenes, Serbs, 
and Rumans—such as ruined the cause of 
Hungary in 1849—Slovaks and Czechs follow 
the Polish lead in preferring the claims of race 
to those of religion, and the monarchy of 
the Hapsburgs collapses after a terrible 
agony. All this can, of coyrse, be pre- 





sumed only on the suppositions that Russia, 
with her wonted stubbornness and fanati- 
cism, will not break down under the first 
heavy blows which the conquerors at Sadowa 
and Sedan might deal her; that, on the 
other hand, France will be deterred from min- 
gling in the fray by Metz, Strassburg, Cob- 
lentz, etc., and the attitude of Italy; and that 
the forces of the Sultan will keep in check the 
lately emancipated Christian states of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula—but all these suppositions seem 
to be well grounded. 

Both the Russian and German Governments 
still hesitate to make overtures to the Poles; 
both continue to treat their respective portions 
of Poland as hostile territories, to be kept 
down by the iron hand; and the Poles of each 
portion hate their own masters most cordially. 
Religious antagonism sharpens in each the 
hatred bred by oppression and the remem- 
brance of old feuds; what Russia gains in 
comparison by race kinship she forfeits by her 
tyranny. Posen may hesitate in its choice, if 
choose it must, between the Slavic banner 
and the Teutonic, seeing no prospect of inde- 
pendence in the victory of either; but Russian 
Poland, groaning under a galling yoke, will 
readily join even German invaders, unless 
convinced that they mean to extend their 
Prussian border, as such, to or beyond the 
middle Vistula, or allured by timely Russian 
assurances of vital concessions; and as long 
as Russian Poland does not unequivocally de- 
clare for the Panslavic cause, which she would 
do only after a revolution in Rus‘‘a, or at 
least in the Russian policy, the Poles of 
Galicia will stand firmly by Austria-Hun- 
gary, defending to the last the cause of 
their nationality and church against the 
deadliest foe of both, the Russian power. Ga- 
licia considers herself now the nucleus of a 
future independent Poland, and as such she is 
kept in provisional allegiance to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy and its Hapsburg dy- 
nasty. The dynasty, the Hungarians, and the 
German-Austrians will have no hesitation in 
letting that province go free, to become, with 
other parts of Poland, a rampart against Russia, 
the weak objective point of whose constantly 
menaced attack it is now. The opposition of 
the Czechs and other Slavs of the monarchy 
to such a diminution of its Slavic strength 
will easily be overcome. Let Bismarck speak 
out the word *‘‘ restoration of Poland,” and 
all the land, from the Carpathians to the 
Baltic, will be ablaze, and the real Eastern 
question virtually decided by the Polish na- 
tion breaking the Panslavic phalanx, instead 
of joining it. 

That Bismarck, while doing his best to keep 
Posen firmly attached to Prussia, and dealing 
roughly—perhaps ostentatiously so—with his 
Polish opponents in the German Reichstag and 
Prussian Diet, may yet harbor the thought of 
one day playing out that word as a great 
trump, perhaps his greatest, in European poli- 
tics, has long been suspected. His Boswell, 
Moritz Busch, has divulged the fact that he 
once seriously advised the Crown-Prince of 
Prussia to have his sons taught Polish, as a 
thing that might be useful m the future. 
Could Bismarck have thought of an indepen- 
dent Poland under a Prussian secundogeni- 
ture? An independent Poland under an 





Austrian secundogeniture has been the desire 
of the Polish high nobility since 1831, when 
negotiations were entered into with Metternich 
with a view to placing the Archduke Charles 
upon the throne of Poland. But of late the re- 
port has gained currency in wide circles that 
Bismarck meditates the creation of a Polish 
throne for the Saxon dynasty in exchange for 
Saxony, which would be annexed to Prussia. 
Two Electors of Saxony reigned in Poland, 
as kings, from 1697 to 1763, and a King of 
Saxony was Duke of Warsaw from 1807 to 
1818. The Saxon dynasty has remained Ca- 
tholic smce Augustus the Strong adopted that 
faith, in order to gain the Polish crown, in 
1697. Protestant Saxony would hardly ob- 
ject to the change of rulers, and this change 
would be a great step in the unification of 
Germany directly undcr the Hohenzollern 
sceptre. Poland remembers its Saxon mon- 
archs with a kind of charitable complacency. 
The scheme is very rational—and perhaps not 
merely bene trovato. 


OUR PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


THE preliminary report on tke production of 
precious metals, by Mr. Clarence King, has just 
been issued by the Census Bureau. The statis- 
tics, which relate to the year ending May 31, 
1880, have been to a certain extent forestalled 
and supplemented by the estimates of the Mint 
Bureau, and by those of Mr. Valentine, Superin- 
tendent of Wells, Fargo & Co.’sexpress, although 
these do not relate to the same period as the sta- 
tistics of the census. In his preliminary notes, 
Mr. King describes the methods employed for 
the collection of the statistics, presenting not 
only those used by himself, but also those used 
by the Mint Bureau and by Wells, Fargo & Co. 
The method employed by the Mint is simply 
that of summarizing the receipts of domestic 
bullion at the several mints and United States 
assay Offices, adding to this the amount shipped 
abroad, as shown by custom-house returns, and 
estimating the amount consumed in the arts. 
The objections to this method are that the 
amount coined within a certain period dces not 
necessarily correspond to the production for that 
period, The estimates of the amount consumed 
in the arts are necessarily somewhat vague ; 
and, moreover, the record of imports and ex- 
ports cannot be accurate or complete, inasmuch 
as no account is taken of bullion transported 
overland into Canada, and the export figures for 
base bullion, ores, and matte cannot be depended 
upon. The method employed by Mr. Valentine 
consists in estimating the product from the 
statistics of the express companies and of the 
freight lines and banks which handle it. This 
plan would give satisfactory results if all the 
products of the mines were handled by these 
companies ; but such is not the case, and esti- 
mates of the amount which passes into the mar- 
ket through private channels must necessarily 
be based upon very slight information, and be 
correspondingly liable to error. 

The third system, which is the one that has 
been adopted, as far as possible, by the census, 
is what may be known as the direct method. 
Carried out fully, it would consist in obtaining 
directly from each bullion-producer a statement 
of the amount produced. In the case of the 
larger mines and smelting works, by which 
much the greater proportion of the precious 
metals is produced, this plan has been cariied 
out with success. It has been found impossible, 
however, to use it in the case of the smaller 
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producers, and therefore recourse was had to 
other methods. Mr. King found the following 
obstacles to the full application of his system : 
the wide extent of the field ; the vast number 
of mines, a large proportion of which are in 
localities difficult of access ; the reluctance of 
some mine-owners and superintendents to give 
accounts of their product, coupled with the fact 
that in a great many cases no systematic ac- 
counts were kept by the mine-owners, especially 
the smaller ones. Many mines had changed 
hands during the year, and others which had 
been worked a part of the year were shut down 
at the time the investigation was in progress. 
The fact that the census year does not correspond 
with the fiscal year also made it difficult for 
not a few of the corporations to give the re- 
quired figures. 

The following table summarizes the figures of 
Mr. King’s report so far as they relate to the 
total production in the United States. The pro- 
duction is given in dollars : 
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In the production of gold California still takes 
the lead. The great deposits of auriferous gravel 
continue to yield largely, though their final ex- 
haustion, under the wholesale hydraulic opera- 
tions now being actively prosecuted, cannot be 
faraway. Prior to the discovery of the Bodie 
district, these and the other superficial deposits 
supplied more than two-thirds of the entire 
gold product of the State; but the Bodie and 
the other deep mines now make the product of 
the two classes of mines ubout equal. California 
produces comparatively little silver, and that 
from two adjoining counties, Inyo and Mono. 
In this State there is a larger number of actively- 
worked mines than in any other, owing chiefly 
to the settled conditions, the facilities for trans- 
portation, and the cheapness of labor and sup- 
plies. On this account it is possible to work 
mines of a lower grade of ore than in most of 
the other States and Territories. The State fur- 
nishes 71.47 per cent., or nearly three-fourths, 
of the total placer product of the country; and 
40 per cent. of the total gold product of the 
deep mines, or between 51 and 52 per cent. of 
the total gold product of the United States. Its 
yield of silver is but 2.8 per cent. of the whole. 
The interests of the State, however, are not cen- 
tred in its mining industry, as of late years 
agriculture and manufactures have assumed 
greater relative importance. 

The mining industry of Nevada shows a con- 
siderable decrease, in consequence of the dimiu- 
ished yield of the Comstock lode. From 1871 td 
1879 Nevada stood at the head of the States 
and Territories as a producer of the precious 
metals, but during the census year both Califor- 
nia and Colorado outstripped it. In 1876, the 
Comstock yielded a total of $38,572,984; but 
during the census year the product of the whole 
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Comstock district was but $6,922,330—a decline 
of $31,650,654, or more than 82 per cent., in four 
years. The placer mines of this State are insig- 
nificant, no gravel deposits of importance having 
a suitable water supply being known. Their 
aggregate yield is estimated to be but little more 
than fifty thousand dollars. 

The bullion product of Utah is remarkably 
steady, varying but little from one year to an- 
other. The principal yield comes from a few 
rich claims which are largely in the hands of 
corporations, and the bulk of the ore is treated 
by a limited number of mills and smelting- 
works. The placer yield of the Territory is 
inferior even to that of Nevada, being estimated 
at about twenty thousand dollars. 

The mining industry of Arizona was but 
slightly developed at the time of the census in- 
vestigation. Since that date the development 
has been very great, a number of mines having 
become heavy producers. Owing in great mea- 
sure to the unsettled condition of the mining in- 
dustry, which at that time was mostly in the 
prospecting stage, the statistics cannot be re- 
garded as possessing a high degree of accuracy ; 
indeed, Mr. King states that they contain a 
probable error of at least 20 per cent. The prin- 
cipal production has been from the mines in 
Pima County, and consists largely of silver. 

Although Idaho has produced precious metals 
during the last twenty years, its mineral re- 
sources have still been but slightly developed. 
During the past four years its production has 
been confined almost entirely to the older min- 
ing districts, of which the placer mines of the 
Boisé basin have contributed a large proportion. 
The Owyhee mines, whose production was for- 
merly very considerable, suspended operations 
in 1876, as a result of the financial crash in San 
Francisco. Since the close of the census year 
the Wood River and other districts in and about 
the Salmon River mountains have been discov: 
ered, and now promise large returns of the pre- 
cious metals. Of the total gold product, about 
60 per cent. is from placer and 40 from deep 
mines. The Territory furnishes 7.35 per cent. of 
the total placer product of the country, 2.81 per 
cent. of the deep-mine gold, and 4.43 per cent. of 
the total gold production. Of the silver produc- 
tion it yielded 1.15 per cent., and 2.61 per cent. 
of the entire product of the precious metals in 
the country. 

Although Oregon is one of the oldest of the 
Western mining States, its outputhas never been 
large, and mining has always been secondary to 
agriculture. The greater part of its production 
is from Baker County, in the aastern portion of 
the State. The prevailing type of the ores is a 
free gold quartz. Of the total production of the 
country, its yield is 7.71 per cent. 

The precious-metal production of Washington 
Territory is of little importance, four-fifths of it 
being from placers, one-half of which comes 
from the Upper Columbia. The Skagit mines, 
which recently caused much excitement, have 
not as yet proved to be productive. The deep 
mines of the Territory are practically confined 
to tne Peshaston district in Yakima County, 
where gold-quartz mining is conducted on a 
small scale. 

Recent reports from Alaska of the discovery 
of very extensive and rich silver deposits have 
drawn thither large numbers of persons, but 
thus far only to be disappointed. The sole re- 
turns from the Territory up to the close of the 
census year consisted of a small amount of placer 
gold. 

Colorado, which up to 1877 produced annually 
an average of three or four millions, has sud- 
denly, with the discovery of the silver deposits 
at Leadville, come to the front, ranking first for 
its silver output and fourth for its gold. During 





the census year its production of gold and silver 
was, in round numbers, nineteen and a quarter 
millions, and, adding to this the value of lead 
and copper produced, the total metallic product 
was twenty-two and three-quarters millions. A 
full collection of statistics in this State was in 
the highest degree difficult to obtain on account 
of the unsettled condition of the industry, 
the immense number of mining claims held by 
private parties, and the sporadic character of the 
work being done upon them. Moreover, a large 
proportion of the ore was shipped east directly, 
or in the form of lead bullion, The character of 
the ores and of the mineral deposits presents the 
greatest possible variety, defying all known 
modes of classification, Lake County, in which 
are situated the Leadville deposits, is, of course, 
by far the heaviest producer, contributing more 
than two-thirds of the entire product of the 
State. Gilpia and Clear Creek, each producing 
nearly two millions of dollars, follow next in 
order. The mines of these counties were among 
those first worked. The placer mines of the 
State, which, shortly after the discovery of 
mineral deposits, produced very heavily, now 
furnish only about one hundred thousand dollars 
to the total production. 

The mineral deposits of Dakota are confined 
to the region of the Black Hills, and the produc- 
tive mines are almost entirely deep mines of free- 
milling gold quartz, of a very low grade. The 
average assay value of these ores is only about 
eight dollars per ton, but many of the mines, by 
reason of the greatabundance of the ore and the 
cheapness of its extraction, are extremely pro- 
fitable. The production of the placer mines is 
surprisingly small, being only about fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Montana possesses all the elements favorable 
for a large production—namely, rich and varied 
ores and abundant fuel, both coal and wood; as 
yet, however, it has not taken a high rank, be- 
cause of the want of development and transpor- 
tation. The discoveries of the rich deposits at 
Butte will undoubtedly raise the production very 
considerably in the immediate future, and the 
opening up of the Territory by the railroads 
which are now being constructed within it will 
probably bring to light other equally pro- 
mising fields. During the census year the prin- 
cipal production came from Deer Lodge County, 
in which ore having an assay value of more 
than four millions was raised during the census 
year. The placer deposits of the Territory 
formed an important source of its production 
during the census year, being estimated by the 
Mint Bureau at more than a million dollars, or 
nearly one-fourth of the total production of the 
Territory. 

During the census year the mines of New 
Mexico attracted much attention, but their 
development has to a certain extent awaited the 
completion of the railroads through the Terri- 
tory. Indian difficulties, too, have been another 
cause of delay, the miners having been repeatedly 
driven out of a number of the richest districts. 
Large extents of placer grounds known to be ex- 
tremely rich bave thus far been allowed to lie 
idle, on account of the difficulty, indeed in most 
cases, the impossibility, of obtaining water. 
During the census year there is no report of any 
production from the placer grounds of the Terri- 
tory. 

Wyoming, although surrounded on three sides 
by important mining regions, has thus far de- 
veloped very little in the way of mineral de- 
posits. The only ones known at present are 
those at the east base of the Wind River Moun- 
tains, in Sweetwater County, which produced 
during the census year but little more than 
seventeen thousand dollars. 

In concluding his report, Mr. King remarks 
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that the outlook for the future of the mining in- 
dustry in precious metais is very promising. 
This view seems to be sustained by the reports 
of production during the calendar year just 
passed, for which Mr. Valentine reports a total 
production of $76,947,515, in the proportion of 
$51,869,656 gold and $45,077,829 silver. 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT AND ENGLISH 

DEMOCRACY. 
LONDON, March 14, 1882. 
WhoEVER has been accustomed to reflect on 
the course of public affairs must have noted 
the great effect produced from time to time on 
opinion by current terms, phrases, or catchwords, 
Of formulas such asthe “ sovereignty of the peo- 
ple,” the ‘‘rights of man,” “ liberty, equality, 
and fraternity,” the claims of “nationality,” 
which have in their day shaken the civilized 
world, there is no need to say anything. I can 
better illustrate my meaning by referring to 
minor pbrases or maxims which within ny own 
memory have assuredly exercised no small 
weight on the sentiment and the judgment, and 
therefore on theaction, of Englishmen. Thusthe 
need of having “the right man in the right 
place,” the danger of “tthe tyranny of majori- 
ties,” the ‘‘duties of property,” the wisdom of 
substituting ‘‘ lateral” for ‘‘ vertical” extension 
of the suffrage, the ‘‘representation of minori- 
ties,” the inexpediency of *‘ concurrent endow- 
ment,” or the expediency of “ levelling up” in- 
stead of “levelling down,” with a score more 
of expressions or sayings, have witbin the 
last thirty years counted for a good deal 
in the making up of that public opinion 
which is, or is supposed to be, the ulti- 
mate authority in English politics. All these 
expres:ions and others like them are vague, in- 
detinite, and from their very nature inaccurate. 
But it is from their vagueness and from treir 
pliability that they derive their force. They 
represent not the thoughts but the sentiment of 
the hour: they betray the general tone of feel- 
ing prevalent among large classes. It is there- 
fore always worth while to examine with care 
and impartiality what is the idea or feeling 
which the catchword of the time contains, and 
to ascertain what may be its amount of truth or 
falsehood. 

One of the notions which, as far as I can 
jedge, has at the present moment most cur- 
rency among the well-to-do and, therefore, rough- 
ly speaking, the conservative classes of English 
scciety, 1s the danger of *‘ personal government.” 
The circumstances which have given rise to this 
sentiment are obvious. lt takes no acuteness to 
see that admiration for individuals has been the 
special weakness of the French democracy. It 
is, again, clear that under the rule of Lord Bea- 
consfield, no less than of Mr. Gladstone, the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of the Prime Minister have 
exerted great influence on the course of Eng- 
lish politics. It is therefore easy to con- 
clude that modern democracies tend to create 
systems of ‘‘ personal government,” and further 
to infer that this tendency is purely evil and 
must be denounced as a rock ahead. Nor is it 
possible to overlook the fact that to the preachers 
who warn us against. the dangers of personal 
government, their text, as is often the case in a 
sermon, is of far less interest than its practical 
application. Writers who honestly enough dread 
what I take it you would call the “one-man 
power,” are much less concerned to establish any 
speculative doctrine than to entorce the practi- 
cal conclusion that the influence of ‘one man,” 
namely, Mr. Gladstone, ** has,” if I may borrow 
a formula from the politics of the last century, 
*“incroased. is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished.” Here, in fact, we are brought face to 








face with the worst intellectual result produced 
on Englishmen by public life—the ineradicable 
habit of enlisting general priuciples, or so-called 
general principles, into the service of party war- 
fare. This vice deprives the speculations even of 
Burke of half their permanent value, and writ- 
ers who have not a tithe of Burke’s genius 
to sacrifice, are quite as ready as he was to 
give up to party thoughts and theories which 
were meant for mankind. It is indeed odd 
enough to observe how readily the very 
class of writers who when the American democ- 
racy was in trouble turned against republican 
government all the paradoxes and half truths of 
Carlyle, now arm themselves against the democ- 
racy of England with the maxims of De Tocque- 
ville, and apply or misapply warnings needed 
by France during the whole period of De Tocque- 
ville’s public life to the totally different circum- 
stances of modern England: While, however, it 
were folly to disguise from one’s self that theoret- 
ical fear of individual despotism is often, in 
writers who give the cue to public feeling, a mere 
cloak of very actual dislike to Mr. Gladstone, it 
would be a great mistake for one who like my- 
self is neither a vehement opponent nor an undis- 
crimmmating admirer of that Minister, to over- 
look the fact that the language current about 
personal government does express a genuine 
and prevalent idea. My object is therefore to 
estimate, as fairly as I can, the real relation of 
personal government and English democracy. 
‘Personal government” is, as I have before 
pointed out in your pages, an ambiguous term. 
When it is used with any strictness, it is nothing 
more than a synonym for our old friend tyranny 
or despotism. It is a term strictly applicable to 
the rule of men such as Cesar, Cromwell, or the 
two Napoleons. It may be applied with some 
laxity, but without essential incorrectness, to the 
kind of administration which George IIL at- 
tempted to establish during the earlier part of 
his reign, and did actually establish during the 
Ministry of Lord North. The essential feature 
of genuine personal government is that a ruler 
who cannot be removed, and who cannot be made 
responsible for his acts, has predominant power 
in the state. He may be competent or incompe- 
tent. He may or may not be the representative 
of genuine popular conviction. He may owe 
his power to armed force, to an original popular 
vote, or to his hereditary position. But what- 
ever the other characteristics of his rule, the 
despot who maintains a system of personal gov- 
ernment is beyond the reach of regular legal con- 
trol. Any one who believes that the errors of 
freedom are in the long run a less evil than even 
the wisdom of despotism—and this is the funda- 
mental dogma of all genuine Liberals both in 
England and in the United States—must at once 
admit that ‘‘ personal government,” as contrasted 
with the government of the nation by the nation, 
is an uhdoubted evil; and that modern demo- 
cracy, in so far as it promotes personal govern- 
ment, promotes a state of things hostile to all 
true and permanent progress, But I may almost 
venture to assume that there is no Tory or Home 
Ruler insane enough to dream that Mr. Glad- 
stone will play the part of Cromwell or of Napo- 
leon. I say that I “ almost” venture on this as- 
sumption, because in a periodical purporting to 
be specially addressed to educated men I saw 
last night the statement deliberately put forward 
that Mr. Gladstone, both in character and in 
policy, bears the closest resemblance to James 
I.: and the man who can trace a likeness be- 


‘tween the present Premier and the most learn- 


ed fool in Christendom may, for aught I know, 
believe that Mr. Gladstone meditates an armed 
coup d-tat, But, putting aside the dreams of 
fanatics the violence of whose hatred has de- 
prived them of sane judgment, it may be safely 





assumed that no one supposes that England 
stands in danger of a Gladstonian despotism. 
Those who apply the expression personal gov- 
ernment to any form of administration which 
has, or does, or can exist in modern England, 
use the word in a secondary and almost meta- 
phorical sense. 

For ‘personal government” means, iu the 
mouths of those who connect it with the tenden- 
cies of English democracy, not despotism, but the 
condition of things under wiich the will of one 
man, in virtue of the confidence reposed in him 
by the nation, exerts great or predominant in- 
fluence on the course of politics, There is not, it 
taust be granted, the remotest doubt that per- 
sonal government has in this sense, from time to 
time, existed in England. Chatham, Pitt, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield were each, dur- 
ing part of their career, able from their posi- 
tion and character to impress their own personal 
will, ideas, or fancies on the whole policy and 
legislation of Great Britain. Whoever will be at 
the pains to read any of the memoirs which have 
thrown such abundant light on the reign of 
George III. will easily come to the conclusion 
that personal government, be it a bane or a bless- 
ing, is no novelty. The language, for example, 
used by rivals no less than by followers about 
Pitt, implies that at one time be was not so much 
the leader as the master of his colleagues. The 
way in which bis influence and importance are 
spoken of would assuredly be denounced as 
servile adulation if employed by any of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet with regard to the authori- 
ty of their head. I am not, however, the least con- 
cerned to deny that Mr. Gladstone’s individual- 
ity does exert predominant influence in the 
Cabinet and throughout the Liberal party. It is 
quite true, and this truth isa most serious and 
important truth, that England is at this moment 
toa great extent governed in accordance with 
the ideas of one man. It must further, I think, 
be conceded that whenever this kind of personal 
government exists, the direct power of the House 
of Commons is lessened. If Mr. Gladstone is 
bent on a course of action which, asin the case 
of his perfectly just determination to introduce 
the cléture, is disapproved of by many of his 
party, it is pretty certain that as things now 
stand it is not the Premier who will have to give 
way. Members elected to follow Mr. Gladstone 
are compelled to play the part of followers. 
They feel, consciously or unconsciously, that if it 
came toa conflict between the Prime Minister 
and a body of Liberal seceders, the constituencies 
would probably support Mr. Gladstone. I must 
further in candor grant, that in my judg- 
ment the English democracy will, in the long 
run, tend to produce a system of personal 
government in the only sense in which that 
term can be applied to an English cabinet. I 
come to this conclusion partly from observing 
the course of politics since 1868. Whether Lord 
Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone has been in power, 
one thing has remained unchanged: the Pre- 
mier for the time being has overshadowed both 
his colleagues and his party. The elections of 
1874 ana the elections of 1880 were as distanctly 
contests between Mr. Gladstone and his rival, as 
if each of them had stood as candidate for the 
Premiership. But my belief that English electors 
will, on the whole, wish to place wide powers in 
the hands of the leading statesman in whom for 
the time being they have confidence, rests less on 
the experience of what, after all, is a very short 
period, than on the general character both of 
Englishmen and of democracies. An ordirary 
elector feels—and, I think, rightly feels—that he 
can form a far sounder judgment on the char- 
acter and the general tendencies of a leader than 
on the details of intricate political questions. An 
inteligent person, who has read the papers and 
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has observed Mr. Gladstone’s career, may say 
to himself with much more confidence, ‘‘ I am 
willing” or ‘I am not willing,” as the case may 
be, ‘‘to trust Mr. Gladstone’s conduct of public 
affairs,’ than ‘‘I have a distinct opinion as to 
the right policy to be pursued in Ireland 
or in Egypt.” Add to this that a person 
undoubtedly is more interesting to masses of men 
than a principle. When Mr. Gladstone ‘‘stump- 
ed” Midlothian, he excited an amount of interest 
in his cause which could have been kindled by no 
mere impersonal appeal, either to reason or to 
feeling. Moreover, Parliament, which means in 
reality the House of Commons, is not a body to 
impress the imagination of multitudes. One may 
be devoted to parliamentary government, one 
may hold, as I do hold, that it is on the whole 
the best form of government which has as yet 
been discovered by man. But parliamentary 
government is, one must nevertheless admit, a 
form of government which is apt to be want- 
ing in dignity and in visible effectiveness. The 
House of Commons wastes time in debates 
which are neither instructive nor interesting. 
It does get through a good deal of busi- 
ness, but the one thing visible to the public 
is that the House is always in arrears with its 
work. It is alwavs, as Dickens would phrase it, 
“trying how not to doit,” and in this negative 
effort the House attains constant and depressing 
success. Thoughtful democrats will therefore 
tend to throw power into the hands of some 
leader who is able to make Parliament work 
with effect. The less thoughtful electors will 
feel more and more that a known and admired 
individual, such as Palmerston, Lord Beacons- 
field, or Mr. Gladstone, interests them far more 
keenly than does the House of Commons or the 
individual members (often commonplace per- 
sons enough) who make up the House. Every 
motive, in short, good and bad, will therefore 
lead the English democracy to favor that kind 
of “personal government” under which one 
man practically elected by and representing the 
majority of the electors has predominant au- 
thority. 

Is the growth in England of such personal 
government as I have described in reality an 
evil? There are, as it seems to me, valid reasons 
for answering this inquiry in the negative. 

The supremacy, in the first place, of a leading 
statesman, trusted by the majority of the coun- 
try, inno way imperils national sovereignty. 
The loss of popular confideuce entails the loss of 
power. Let it be once ascertained that Mr. Glad- 
stone is no longer trusted by the electors, and a 
fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government is, we may 
be certain, at hand. The question, as long as 
England has a free Parliament and a free press, 
will never be, as it has often been in France, be- 
tween the claim of some saviour of society to 
rule the nation and the right of the nation to 
rule itself. The only question which can arise 
must lie between the right of the electors to 
choose the Premier and fix the general outlines 
of his policy, and the claim of the House of Com- 
mons to elect the Government and actively to 
control the Executive. On the whole, whenever 
there exists a statesman of commanding powers, 
there is every reason to hold that it is bet- 
ter for the nation that he should as far as 
possible derive his power from the people, and 
not be trammelled by the intervention of the 
House of Commons in matters of government. 
Parliamentary government is excellent. It still 
remains to be proved whether government by 
Parliament is in the long run possible, and if it 
be posable whether it be tolerable. The Eng- 
lish democracy are amply justified in preferring 
that the Executive should be strong. Parlia- 
ment itself has never done its proper work, has 
never maintained pepular respect, and has never 





produced effective legislation except under vi- 
gorous guidance. England has been great not 
when Prime Ministers were weak, but when 
some Premier of genius commanded Parliament 
because he represented the nation. It is a plain 
truth, which one would think hardly more dis- 
putable than that two and two make four, that a 
committee of 609 and odd gentlemen cannot 
govern an Empire; they could not govern a 
parish. Such a committee does, however, form, 
under good guidance, a most valuable body of 
critics. To create and support a vigorous Min- 
istry—that is, a Ministry to a certain extent in- 
dependent of Parliamentary factions and Par- 
liamentary intrigues—is therefore the one mode 
of making Parliament itself really efficient. 

It is, in the second place, perfectly clear that the 
electors, who are in the last resort the sovereign 
power in England, williu some way or other make 
their will felt. Two ways present themselves in 
which large bodies of men may exert their 
authority. The one is the system apparently 
favored by Mr. Chamberlain, and of which the 
readers of the Nation know much more than 
I. This system consists in the enforcing of the 
strictest party discipline, and forming that kind 
of ‘‘ machine” which appears to be much better 
known than admired by Americans who have at 
heart the welfare of their country. The other 
mode of bringing the will of the people to bear, is 
toinduce the electors to place confidence in the 
leading statesmen with whose views they in the 
main agree, and in whose character and abilities 
they have trust. This is the system of ‘‘ person- 
al government ” in its best form, and my beliet 
is thatin England the ultimate choice is between 
such personal government and the “ machine.” 
If Lam right in this conclusion, the Nation 
and its readers will not be hard to persuade 
that I am right in preferring the mfluence of 
a popular Minister to the power of political 
mechanism. On thismatter there are two things 
which ought to be borne in mind. No man can 
obtain in England the influence of Palmerston, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, or Bright without being long 
and well known to the electors. He must 
make his character and his way of looking 
at politics thoroughly well known tothem. He 
must explain to them, so that every man in Eng- 
land may understand his meaning, what are his 
principles of government. No man till he has 
done this can, under the present condition of 
English politics, be a great popular leader. 
Hence, it ought to be quite possible for the Eng- 
lish democracy to combine allegiance to persons 
with care for principles, and in such personal 
allegiance will, it is to be hoped, be found a 
check on the tendency, fostered by men like 
Cobden, to regard the whole policy of the nation 
as subordinate to the success of some one 
cause. 

It should, again, be observed that if the 
English electors place men to a certain ex- 
tent above measures, they will be following in 
spirit one of what used to be considered the 
soundest of Conservative maxims. We used 
to be told, and certainly with some truth, 
that an elector could judge of the character and 
capacity of a candidate far better than of ab- 
stract questions of principle. He could tell that 
Squire A was a sensible, honest gentleman, and 
that Lawyer B was a sly, pettifogging scoundrel, 
He therefore acted wisely in electing the respect- 
able though Conservative landowner ia prefe- 
rence to the plausible Radical attorney. English 
democrats are now showing a téndency to apply 
this principle on a larger scale. They know the 
character and antecedents of say Mr. Bright or 
Mr. Gladstone. They send Mr. Bright or Mr. 
Gladstone to power mainly because they trust in 
the character of known leaders. In this I see 
littie to regret, though of course every sensible 





person will admit that the principle of ‘ men,” 
not ‘ measures,” has, like every other principle, 
its weak side, A. V. Dicey. 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE IN ITS LATEST 
PHASE. 


Lonpon, March 15, 1882. 


WE have now entered the third act of the Brad- 
laugh drama. To us it has become a tedious 
drama, but to you it must seem so strange, so all 
but inexplicable, that a letter may well be de- 
voted to explaining the phases it hus passed 
through, and the reasons why it has roused so 
much warmth of feeling. 

Till 1830 Mr. Bradlaugh was known merely as 
a secularist lecturer, against whom a prosecution 
(which ultimately failed) bad been directed for 
publishing a book charged with being injurious 
to public morals, and whose attacks on Chris- 
tianity, as well as on the Crown and several of 
the other institutions of the country, had won 
for him a certain measure of notoriety, He 
was, however, in no sense a political power ; his 
following was confined to a small section of the 
working class, and it was rather by his anti-reli- 
gious than by bis political opinions that this sec- 
tion was attracted, Fora good many years he 
had kept himself before the electors of North- 
ampton, where the shoemakers, who form a 
large part of the population, are extreme Radi- 
cals. He contested the borough once or twice ; 
but his Radical adherents were not strong 
enough to carry him, because the Noncouform- 
ists and other Liberals professing Christianity 
wholly refused to vote for him, and no one 
would consent to fight along with him in the 
Liberal interest. In 1880, however, political ex- 
citement had risen much higher than on any 
previous occasion for a long while. No mode- 
rate Liberal candidate could be induced to stand 
for Northampton, because Mr. Bradlaugh's par- 
ty, though unable to get him in, were abie, by 
giving their votes to him alone, to prevent an- 
other Liberal from succeeding. At last, how- 
ever, a candidate appeared whose politicai pro- 
gramme was as advanced as Mr. Bradlaughi's, 
and who consented to run along with him. The 
recognized manager of the Liberal party, from 
his office in London, approved their joint candi- 
dature. The Nonconformists, in the excitement 
of the moment, waived their religious objec- 
tions, and Mr. Bradlaugh, to the astonishment 
of the country, was returned. When he pre- 
sented himself in May, 1880, to take his seat in 
the House of Commons, he asked permission to 
make an affirmation, such as our statutes pro- 
vide to be taken in courts of justice by persons 
who object to an oath. The Parliamentary oath 
is a short and simple one, but it ends with the 
words, ‘‘ So help me, God !” afid these words he, 
not believing in any Supreme Being, claimed 
not to be obliged to use. The Speaker doubted 
whether the statute to which he appealed had 
any application to the Parliamentary oath, and 
accordingly a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the point. When it came to the conclusion 
that he could not, under the statutes, affirm as 
he desired, he then claimed to be permitted to 
take the usual oath in the usual way. A watch- 
ful Tory member, however, interposed before he 
had well begun the ceremony; the Speaker al- 
lowed the objection, and a second committee 
was, after much wrangling, named to consider 
whether he could be prevented from taking the 
oath. This committee also reported against his 
claim, and when he reappeared to take the oath, 
the House refused to suffer him to do so by a 
majority of forty-five. He persisted, however, 
and, being directed by the Speaker to withdraw, 
refused to do so, so that he was taken into cus- 
tody by the Sergeant-at-Arms, after a very un- 
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edifying scene of disorder. Next day he was 
discharged, because the House did not know 
what to do with its prisoner, and left at large, 
while forbidden to take his seat. At length, the 
position growing more awkward the longer it 
lasted, Mr. Gladstone took the matter up, and 
proposed that persons claiming to affirm should 
be allowed to do so at their own peril, subject 
to the decision of a court of law. The statute 
prescribing the Parliamentary oath provides 
that whoever votes or speaks without having 
taken it shall forfeit £500 for every offence, and 
shall vacate his seat. Thus a means was fur- 
nished of trying the question at law. Mr. Brad- 
laugh made the affirmation, and then voted. An 
action was brought against him for the penalty, 
which, after the lapse of eight months, during 
several of which he had sat and spoken, was de- 
cided against him. Thus his seat became vacant, 
and the first act in the drama came to an end. 

The second opened with his offering himself 
again at Northampton and being reélected. 
Proceeding once more to the House of Com- 
mons, he now declared himself ready to take 
the oath in the usual way, which he had pre- 
viously declined. But his opponents were more 
than ever on the alert. They now insisted that 
he could not be permitted to take the oath, be- 
cause he had previously declared that it was not 
binding on his conscience, since the words, ‘‘ So 
help me, God!” had no meaning for him. It 
would, they urged, be a profanation of the 
oath, an insult to the Deity and to Parliament, 
to allow the words of the oath to be repeated, 
and God to be appealed to by one who knew no 
God at all—to whom the words were so much 
idle gibberish. To these arguments it was an- 
swered that the House of Commons had nothing 
to do with the administration of the oath, and 
no right to inquire into the mental state of the 
person who took it: all that the statute required 
was that the words should be duly repeated and 
the ceremony performed ; if they saw and heard 
him do what others did, that was enough. 
Moreover, he had been reélected, and such 
knowledge as they had obtained of his opinions 
by whathe stated when he was a member before, 
and came up asking to affirm in 1880, must now 
be put out of sight, since he now appeared with 
the ne-w title to sit derived from his second elec- 
tion in 1881. These considerations were urged 
by one or two Liberal lawyers and by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, though he did not make the question 
a matter of confidence in the Government, was 
evidently anxious to have it settled. But the 
House of Commons decided by a pretty large 
majority not to permit Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
the oath, and when he persisted in coming for- 
ward again and again, passed a resolution 
directing the Sergeant-at-Arms to exclude him 
from the precincts of the House. Insisting, how- 
ever, that it was his duty to take his seat, and 
that the House was acting illegally in keeping 
him out, he forced his way into the lobby one 
day last summer, and had to be removed by 
force, after an unseemly scuffle. When this ses- 
sion began, and he presented himself as usual to 
take the oath (the resolution of last session for 
his exclusion having expired), Sir Stafford 
Northcote, as leader of the Tory party, again 
proposed that he should not be permitted to 
take the oath, and again carried his proposal 
against the Government, by a majority of about 
sixty. Three weeks afterward, Mr. Bradlaugh, 
having carefully chosen his opportunity, darted 
up the floor of the House one evening, to the 
table, and there administered the oath to him- 
self before anybody had time to move the 
Speaker to interpose and stop him. Alleging 
that he had thus satisfied the statute, he took his 
seat and voted in a division. This open defiance 
of its authority irritated the House, so, after a 








tumultuous debate, the Conservative leader car- 
ried his summary expulsion. Mr. Gladstone and 
many of the Liberals, condemning his conduct 
as disrespectful to the House, declined to vote, 
but about eighty still supported him, on the 
ground that his offence did not deserve expul- 
sion, and that the question whether he had va- 
cated his seat ought to be regularly tried. 

With this expulsion—an extreme penalty, which 
the House of Commons has the legal right toin- 
flict, rarely asit has been inflicted—the second act 
of the drama was wound up. Most people thought, 
and many Liberals as well as nearly all Tories 
hoped, that the whole play had ended. They 
were tired of Mr. Bradlaugh, and expected to 
see him no more, because they conceived that 
the borough of Northampton would disapprove 
of his principles and his conduct, and, perceiving 
that Parliament was resolved not to have him, 
would choose some other representative. In so 
reasoning they forgot to allow for the dogged 
persistency of the English character, and that 
tendency to sympathize with any man, however 
little they may otherwise like him, who seems 
to be getting less than justice. Had Parliament 
been dissolved and an election taken place in 
the ordinary course of things, it is almost cer- 
tain that Mr. Bradlaugh would have lost his seat. 
The Nonconformists would have been swayed 
by their old dislike of his secularism, and with- 
out the Nonconformists his own special partisans 
could have done but little. His expulsion, how- 
ever, had raised the feeling of the town in his 
favor. Northampton felt itself pitted against 
the House of Commons, and determined to show 
that it could be as obstinate as the House. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Bradlaugh was again returned, 
by asmaller majority no doubt, but after such 
great efforts by his opponents that it was plain 
that the whole Liberal party in the town was 
disposed to stand by him and back him up in his 
struggle with the House of Commons. That 
struggle immediately recommenced ; for as soon 
as his election had been announced, and before 
he appeared applying to be sworn, Sir Stafford 
Northcote once more moved and carried a reso- 
lution forbidding him to take the oath. An 
amendment was moved by one of the Liberais 
who had formerly opposed his admission, declar- 
ing that some measure ought to be introduced 
permitting an affirmation in lieu of an oath; 
and this being put as an alternative to Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s resolution, was lost by sixteen 
votes only. The result has been to leave things 
exactly where they werebefore. Mr. Bradlaugh 
is member for Northampton, but cannot take 
his seat, cannot vate or speak, because he has not 
taken the oath, and cannot take the oath because 
the majority of the House of Commons will not 
let him—a strange and uncomfortable predica- 
ment for all parties ; but nobody seems to know 
how to get out of it. One person, however, has 
seen what is the logical result of the action of 
the House of Commons. This is Lord Redesdale, 
an old-fashioned and sternly-consistent Tory, 
who has introduced in the House of Lords a bill 
providing that every member of either House 
of Parliament shall before admission solemnly 
declare his belief in Almighty God. The notion 
of imposing a new theological test at this time of 
day has caused some amusement, and the bill 
will of course never pass even the House of 
Lords. 

What, then, some one may ask, is the explana- 
tion of the behavior of the House of Commons? 
Why should it be thought absurd for Lord 
Redesdale to propose formally what they have 
done practically ¢ The answer is that they have 
been drawn on, step by step, into their present 
position, and that they have been governed not 
so much by general principles applicable to the 
case of every person who, being an unbeliever, 





should offer to take the oath, as by dislike to the 
particular man in whose person the case has 
arisen for solution. When the first objection 
was taken nearly two years ago, it was laid hold 
of by the Tories, then smarting from their defeat 
at the polls, as an unexpected means of harass- 
ing the Liberal Ministry. Soon they became in- 
terested in the struggle, their animosity to Mr. 
Bradlaugh increasing with his persistency, and 
their dislike to his taking the oath, which at first 
seemed ia some of them not altogether sincere, 
having now become a strong and earnest feeling. 
Although not many would go so far as to say 
that ail atheists or pantheists ought to be abso- 
lutely excluded from Parliament, a great many 
really think so, and are glad of the opportunity 
of excluding one who has become conspicuous by 
his attacks on religion. Among the Liberals 
few would confess to such a feeling, and all are 
sensible of the mischief done to the party by 
keeping the question open. The Government 
have suffered in credit by having been overrid- 
den by the majority of the House ; the party as 
a whole suffers by being mixed up in the minds 
of respectable people with an unpopular per- 
sonality. Nevertheless, a large number of 
Liberals inside the House of Commons have 
steadily voted, against their party leaders, to 
prevent Mr. Bradlaugh’s being permitted to take 
the oath, and a considerable body of Liberal 
opinion in the country, particularly in Scotland 
and the North of freland, supports the same 
view. 

They are swayed by a mixture of feelings. 
In the first place, they think that as he began 
by declaring that the oath was meaningless 
to him, it would now be enacting a solemn 
farce to let him repeat its words, The oath 
would be desecrated, the House would be stul- 
tified ; public respect for the sanctity of such a 
solemn appeal to Heaven would be gravely 
shaken. Then, further, they have conceived a 
horror of Mr. Bradlaugh’s views—not merely his 
political and anti-religious views, but his decla- 
rations on other moral and social questions as to 
which public opinion in England is very sensi- 
tive. His presence in the great legislative as- 
sembly of the nation seems to them a misfortune, 
which they would willingly avert. If there were 
no technical objection to his entering it, why of 
course he must be allowed to enter ; but when 
there is such an objection, they are not eager to 
remove it. And lastly, they fear that if they 
should vote for his admission their vote would be 
misunderstood by pious and respectable men 
among theirconstituents. They would be thought 
to be “‘ voting for Bradlaugh ”—i.e., voting for 
a man who has spent his life in diffusing doc- 
trines which most well-conducted people hold in 
horror. The electors, they fear, would make no 
fine distinctions as to the legal points in the case, 
but would simply consider that a member who 
voted to admit Mr. Bradlaugh voted in his 
favor, and thereby expressed sympathy with his 
position and his views. Under these combined 
influences of personal feeling and fear of mis- 
conception, a considerable number of Liberal 
members have either abstained from voting or 
have voted with the Tories for the exclusion of 
the member for Northampton ; and it has now 
apparently become too late to get the matter 
considered as a mere dry legal question, with 
which the doctrines or behavior of the indi- 
vidual has nothing to do. 

How will the problem be solved? The obvious 
solution is to pass an act abolishing the oath of al- 
legiance altogether (a rational course, for which 
people seem hardly prepared), or permitting any 
person who dogs not wish to take the oath to make 
an affirmation instead, as various classes of per- 
sons are now allowed to do in courts of justice. 
There would be a majority in the House of 
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Lords against any such measure ; and probably 
the House of Lords in its present warlike temper 
might reject it. It would, moreover, be so 
strenuously opposed by the Tory party in the 
House of Commons that much precious time 
might be spent in carrying it, and not merely 
spent but lost, if it were to be rejected by the 
Lords. This is probably the reason why Mr. 
Gladstone refuses to take the matter up. Al- 
though he has of course great aversion to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s opinions, he has been so much an- 
noyed by the behavior of the House that he 
would gladly see the question settled by the ad- 
mission of the excluded member. That must 
come sooner or later ; the only question is, whe- 
ther the Tory party will be able to keep the sore 
open till a general election is at hand, in the 
hope that the Radical party may be discredited 
by their support of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims. 
However small the legal question involved, 
the case becomes instructive When one sees in it an 
instance of the perplexities in which assemblies 
become involved by the necessity of observing 
fixed rules. Here is a purely technical matter 
which, with a little common sense, might have 
been disposed of in a few hours had people been 
so willing. Party spirit getting hold of it, and 
taking advantage of the forms of the House of 
Commons, makes out of it a problem which has 
cost weeks already, and is as far as ever from 
solution. It is also an instance of the way in 
which men tend to confound an abstract prin- 
ciple witb aconcreteexample. The fact that Mr. 
Bradlaugh is an atheist and an assailant of the 
monarchy looms so large before people’s minds, 
that they cannot or will not consider whether 
the House of Commons has not. gone beyond its 
strict legal right in keeping him out. ‘“ Ought 
atheists to be legislators?” ‘Is not Christian- 
ity a part of the Constitution?” These and 
similar questions are the questions which we 
hear put, as if the point of law were to be de- 
cided by them. Yet nobody would have thought 
of putting them in the case of any man elected 
a member who might, like Mr. J. 8. Mill, have 
written books in which the existence of a Deity 
was questioned. Everybody knows that there 
are already in Parliament persons who make no 
secret of their disbelief. No one, except Lord 
Redesdale, thinks of interfering with them. 
But Mr. Bradlaugh is thought fair game. Nor 
can those who pursue him be brought to see that 
they are really making him and his opinions far 
more familiar to and influential with the work- 
ing classes than they could otherwise have 
become. It is lucky that there is no revolution- 
ary party in England now, for if there were, 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s case would go far to rouse it 
into action, and to provoke a quarrel between 
the House of Commons and the masses. B. 








Correspondence. 


THE CHINESE AND THE DEMAGOGUES. 
To THE Ep1IToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir : Although I am aconstant reader of the 
Nation, I have never been more deeply impress- 
ed than I was by your late article on 
the Chinese Bill, which I see from the news- 
papers has just passed also the lower house 
of Congress. I was in California when the 
measure was first brought forward in the 
United States Senate, and when it was ex- 
citing the greatest interest, I might say, 
among ali classes of the population of the Pacific 
coast, In connection with your comments, made 
respecting the speech of Mr. George of Mississip- 
pi, in the Senate, ‘‘in which be assumes the bill 
to be a confession that this is ‘a white man’s 
government,’” I was much struck with one argu- 











ment I remembered as having been used, in dis- 
cussing this same subject, by some of the most 
intelligent men of San Francisco, at the time I 
have referred to. This was, that every Cali- 
fornian should profit by the sad, but at the same 
time perfectly logical, result of the powers 
granted the negroes, as in Virginia, and avoid 
at once in California every possibility of simi- 
lar occurrences, and the great dangers, not to 
speak of the disgrace, attending them. 

The present political revolution in Virginia, 
one of the oldest and most conservative com- 
munities of the country—involving the repudia- 
tion of a great part of the State debt, and the 
changes for the worse in its judiciary, together 
with the total disorganization in the manage- 
ment, not only of the charitable, but even of the 
educational State institutions—brought about by 
Senator Mahone, by means of the vote of nearly 
the entire negro population, has had no little in- 
fluence, I assure you, in alarming even the less 
intelligent here as to what may be in store for 
every community on this coast with a Denis 
Kearney in the place of Mahone, using for 
his own ends the balance of power which the 
Chinese too, if the negroes are to be upheld, will 
surely gain through the ballot with time and 
any further increase in their number. 

Respectfully, 

Tucson, ARIZONA, March 24, 1882. 


C. M. B. 





LANGE’S ‘ALTERTHUEMER.’ 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A “ Note” in the Nation of February 16 
recalls to my mind studies once pursued with 
ardor, but for some time pressed aside by more 
urgent duties. Speaking of Madvig’s ‘ Verfas- 
sung und Verwaltung des Rimischen Staates,’ 
you refer to the ‘great works” of Mommsen- 
Marquardt and Lange. Objection should be 
taken, I think, to the commendation of Lange 
here implied, as misleading to the student who 
looks to the German scholar for something more 
than a collection of facts—for a comprehensive, 
judicious presentation of the development of Ro- 
man institutions. Going over such a battle- 
ground for scholars as the early history of Rome 
is, it is important that the student should esti- 
mate the real value of a work to which he may 
trust for guidance in respect to its treatment of 
the history as a whole ; 1n respect to what I may 
call its statesmanlike touch. It is important to 
judge how it grasps the constitutional growth of 
Rome, as the modern historian grasps the con- 
stitutional growth of England, for example—as 
a reality to be illustrated and explained by the 
critical ingenuity of scholars, not as a proposi- 
tion of historical dialectics to be maintained and 
controverted by successive generations of dis- 
putants. Judged by this test, I do not think 
Lange’s ‘Alterthiimer’ can fairly be called a 
great book. Extensive it certainly is, and with 
great apparent erudition in the foot-notes, 
though I think serious exception can be taken to 
it in this respect. 

It is of course not to be expected that the most 
careful student will verify the majority of the 
references in the foot-notes of such a work as 
Lange’s. But he must feel confidence that his 
author has done so, that they really represent 
what the text claims they do, and are supports 
of the positions taken in the text. A very ex- 
tended and thorough use of Lange gave me rea- 
son to doubt that the notes are of this kind. Fre- 
quent attempts at verification led me to the 
conclusion that, to a considerable degree, these 
notes are simply transferences at second or third 
band, without verification, from numerous other 
modern historians and compilers. Compared 
with the full and accurate quotations of the 





Mommsen-Marquardt series, of Mommsen’s es- 
says, of Schwegler’s history, they are almost 
worthless, 

This is, however, a small matter compared 
witb the defect in the work I have implied above 
—its failure to grasp Roman history as an or- 
ganic whole, with a vital and real development, 
which determined the character of the several 
institutions, and which must be the guiding line 
of valuable criticism on its several parts. This 
broad, statesmanlike perception of Roman con- 
stitutional growth is one of the great features of 
Mommsen’s work—perhaps the greatest feature 
of his History, and hardly less noticeable in the 
masterly essays, published (I believe) in 1864, 
under the title, ‘ Rémische Forschungen.’ Here 
we have a most acute scholar, as his book on the 
tribes shows, applying himself to the study of 
institutions in such a way that it is always the 
statesmanly instinct which directs and holds in 
hand the exercise of that critical argumentation 
aud ingenuity which sometimes run away with 
other Germans. Here, it seems to me, Lange 
falls far short. He has none of the broad, strong 
grasp on Roman polity which 1] have justspoken 
of as characteristic of Mommsen. His ingenuity 
is ingenuity pure and simple, with no other 
necessary connection with Roman history than 
that the latter affords the subject of its exer 
cise. 

In illustration of what I mean, take Lange's 
complicated, artificial, and improbable notion 
of the patrum auctoritas and lex curiata deim- 
perio ; or, as a better illustration, and one which 
goes deeper into the character of the political life 
of the early republic, the way in which he dis- 
cusses the relation of the plebs to the curiate as- 
sembly. After Mommsen had we:l-nigh demon- 
strated the presence of the plebs in the curiae 
and the comitia curiata, at a very early period, 
Lange, feeling the force of Mommsen's argu- 
ment, but unable to see that this isa great politi- 
eal factor in the institutions of Rome, a proba- 
ble or improbable result of the development of 
Roman institutions, to be passed on as fact, in 
its entirety ; and also unable to see that the 
theory of their exclusion is purely artificial, the 
result of Niebuhr’s critical, but sometimes ex- 
travagant, reconstruction of Roman history— 
Lange, I say, unable to judge of historical facts 
as such, and unwilling to abandon a theory en- 
tirely, invents a compromise which he passes as 
history. 

This letter is too long already, but an old en- 
thusiasm for the study of the Roman Constitu- 
tion was awakened by your Note, and I have 
hoped to induce the small number of special 
students of this subject to carefulness in their 
reading.— Yours very truly, 

D. W. Brown, 

New YORK. 





[In speaking of Lange’s book as ‘‘ great,” 
we had reference of course to its size. We 
should not call the Becker-Marquardt work 
‘‘great” in any other sense : the Mommsen- 
Marquardt treatise is the only one to which 
this epithet will apply in any broader sense. 
But while admitting that Lange is not a great 
writer, in the sense in which Mommsen and 
Niebuhr are great, and that he has not the 
deep and intuitive insight of these writers— 
that he fails in a degree ‘‘to grasp Roman his- 
tory as an organic whole, with a vital and 
real development "—his book is nevertheless 
one that we value highly and make constant 
use of. No writer has worked out so satis- 
factorily and completely the patriarchal insti- 
tutions out of which the Roman institutions 
grew ; and the chapters upon the constitu- 
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tional history of Rome which occupy part of 
the third volume and the whole of the fourth, 
while, it is true, principally made up of de- 
tail, are nevertheless the best book of reference 
for these details. If not a ‘‘ great” book, it is 
a very useful one.—Ep. Nation. ] 


Notes. 


HovuGnuton, MirFiiIn & Co. will publish, by sub- 
scription, in an elegant edition, limited to 1,090 
copies, ‘English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ 
edited in their entirety and purity by Prof. Fran- 
cis J. Child, of Harvard University. They have 
also in press * The Gipsies,’ by Charles G. Leland. 

Cassell & Co, will shortly have ready ‘ The 
Constitution of the United States,’ a popular ex- 
position by Simon Sterne, of the New York Bar. 

We understand that Mr. F. H. Underwood, 
whose sketch of the poet Lowell has lately been 
published by J. R. Osgood & Co., is now well 
advanced in the preparation of his biography of 
Longfellow, projected and begun over a year ago, 
and aided by frequent counsels and suggestions 
from Mr. Longfellow, who had also chosen most 
of the subjects to be used as illustrations. Messrs. 
Osgood hope to have it ready in a few weeks, as 
the pictures are now well advanced. They will 
include the ancestral home at Newbury, the 
birtoplace of the poet at Portland, and other 
scenes of similar character. 

Alfred Barbou’s ‘ Victor Hugo and His Times,’ 
translated by Ellen E. Frewer, and profusely 
illustrated, is announced by Harper & Bros., as 
alsoa work on ‘The New York Volunteer Fire 
Department,’ by George W. Sheldon. 

Henry Holt & Co.’s announcements include 
the second volumes of Cory’s ‘Guide to Modern 
English History’ and of Fyffe’s ‘History of 
Modern Europe’; Lady Jackson’s ‘ The Old Ré- 
gime’; J. A. Doyle’s ‘ English Colonization of 
America’; Frances Anne Kemble’s ‘ Reccrds of 
Later Times’; Bernhard Ten Brink’s ‘ English 
Literature’; and Heine’s ‘ Romantic School.’ 

A new and uniform edition of Mr. T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s works, and new editions of Wendel) 
Phillips’s ‘Speeches and Lectures’ and ‘Scholar 
in a Republic’ (the latter with an appendix con- 
taining Mr. Phillips’s plan of civil-service re- 
form), and of Mrs. Maun’s ‘ Lifeof Horace Mann,’ 
are promised by Lee & Shepard. 

‘The Geological and Mineral Resources of the 
James River Valley of Virgima,’ by Dr. J. L. 
Campbell, is in the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Peter G. Thomson, Cincinnati, issues imme- 
diately General J. D. Cox’s ‘Second Battle of 
Bull Run, as connected with the Fitz-John Porter 
Case.’ 

‘American Caves,’ from an historical, scien- 
tific, and,descriptive point of view, by Professor 
H. C. Hovey, is the title of a work announced by 
Robert Clarke & Co, 

Of timely interest is the ‘Walking Guide to 
the White Mountains,’ by a member of the Ap- 
palachian Club, which will have the imprint of 
A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

‘Hunting and Trapping,’ six months in winter 
camp in the Maine wilderness, by Captain F, C. 
Barker and J. S. Danforth, will be published 
this month by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

The Soule Photograph Company, Boston, suc- 
ceeds John P. Soule in the business of photo- 
graphic art reproductions, so long and favorably 
known to the public. The new firm consists of 
Messrs. W. B. Everett and W. 8. Soule. 

The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
(Putnam’s), formerly edited by Dr. L. 8S. Jewell, 
of Chicago, begins its nmth volume with a new 
editor, Dr. W. J. Morton, of New York, and 
with a large aud attractive number of 240 pages. 








In two long articles Drs. Beard and Hammond 
urge that, while Guiteau is a lunatic, he is or 
may be at the same time deserving of punish- 
ment—a view of the relations between medical 
and legal insanity much more familiar to 
alienists in Europe than to those in this country. 
The Journal will, no doubt, be attractive read- 
ing to others than spec’‘alists, 

Those interested in the education of defectives 
will find much that is valuable in the modest 
little pamphlet on the ‘ Education of the Blind,’ 
from the pen of Mr. M. Anagnos, Boston. A 
hasty and popularly written sketch of the con- 
dition of the blind from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to the present is followed by an 
account of the Perkins Institution, of which the 
author is the head, and of Dr. Howe and Laura 
Bridgman. Mr. Anagnos is his own publisher. 

Macmillan & Co, will shortly bring out Mat- 
thew Arnold's ‘ Irish Essays.’ and J. P. Mahaify’s 
‘ Decay of Modern Preaching.’ 

Under the title of ‘One of Cleopatra’s Nights, 
and Other Remances’ (New York: R. Worth- 
ington), Mr. Lafcadio Hearn has translated 
Gautier’s charming dream-stories into English 
with a scholarly understanding of their mytho- 
logical and historical basis, and with such 
rare insight and sympathy, as well as skill 
and taste in reproducing phraseology, that 
the author’s glowing fancies and grace and 
delicacy of style are even more noticeable 
to a foreigner than in the original. Comparing 
the translation with the French, it proves to be 
perfect in every respect, excepting a few words 
that might have been better chosen. 

Three instalments of the ‘ History of the Second 
Massachusetts Regiment of Infantry’ have re- 
cently been published in Boston. Captain Geo. 
A. Thayer writes of the part taken by the 
regiment at Chancellorsville, Colonel Charles 
F. Morse describes Gettysburg, and Captain 
Samuel M. Quincy reproduces his diary, kept 
while a prisoner of war, between August and 
November, 1862. Each of these papers was read 
at one of the annual reunions of the officers. Of 
their great value, not only as material for mili- 
tary history, but also as graphic pictures of the 
every-day life of the rank and file during the 
great war, there can be no question, and no 
stronger evidence could be produced of the high 
character of the famous Second Massachusetts 
than these three admirable papers, showing the 
culture and education of the men who were 
company-officers in that regiment. Captain 
Thayer’s paper not only describes the part 
played by his regiment at Chancellorsville, but 
gives an excellent summary of the principal 
features of the whole battle. 

Marcus Ward & Co., 734 Broadway, send us a 
great variety of floral emblems in the shape of 
Easter cards. While most of them are fine spe- 
cimens of color-printing, the range of both de- 
signs and mottoes is inferior to that of the Prang 
series noticed last week. 

E. C. Bridgman, 83 Warren Street, sends us 
his new railroad and township wall map of New 
York State, which is on a scale of five miles to 
the inch. ‘The lettering is bold and distinct. In 
the free spaces are given the whole of Long 
Island, at scale, a ward map of New York city, 
a map of the whole United States, and various 
tables of statistics—population, Congressional 
districts, railroad distances, post-offices, express 
companies, etc. Asrailroads in process of build- 
ing (like the West Side and the New York, Lack- 
awanna and Western) are represented as com- 
plete, the map in this respect will be less out of 
date a year or two hence than now. 

Late in life Mr. Tennyson took up dramatic 
writing, and saw three of his plays acted on the 
stage. Mr. Tupper is moved by the same tardy 
spirit. W. H. Allen & Co., London, announce as 





in press “ Three Five-Act Plays and Twelve Dra- 
matic Scenes, suitable for recitation and home 
theatricals. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R. 
S., author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’” It will 
be remembered that Mr. Tupper kindly wrote a 
drama about Washington at the time of our Cen- 
tennial Celebration, and not long after Mr. Ten- 
nyson had published ‘* Queen Mary.” 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley has recently published 
in a thin volume (London: Elliot Stock; New 
York: Scribner & Welford) a paper on ‘ Book- 
binding Considered as a Fine Art, Mechanical 
Art, and Manufacture,’ which was read by him 
two years ago before the Society of Arts. Inso 
contracted a space the essayist must perforce 
take a hasty view of a widely extended subject; 
and this paper is therefore of less interest and 
value than Mr. Cundall’s volume, and tban the 
admirably illustrated book of Mr. Zaensdorf, 
both of which are about contemporaneous with 
its delivery originaNy. But anythivg is to be 
welcomed which draws attention to the fact that 
bookbinding is an art and not a mere mechanical 
process. Mr. Wheatley’s essay is illustrated by 
eleven plates, all more or less rough. The most 
important is an English binding of the sixteenth 
century from Queen Elizabeth’s library, with the 
badge of her mother, Anne Boleyn. 


— At the last meeting of the Biological Society 
of Washington, Dr. Elliott Coues laid béfore 
the members the advance sheets of his latest 
contribution to ornithology, about to be pub- 
lished in Boston by Estes & Lauriat. This work 
is ostensibly the second edition of his ‘Check 
List of North American Birds,’ published in 
1874, but enlarged to include a lexicon of the 
etymology, orthography, and orthoepy of the 
scientific names of North American birds, a 
concordance of previous lists, and a catalogue of 
the author’s ornithological publications, some 
300 in number. In his remarks on recent ad- 
vances in the study of ornithology, Dr. Coues 
sketched the progress of our knowledge of North 
American birds under heads of the Wilsonian, 
the Audubonian, the Bairdian, and the modern 
periods, showing that in round numbers the 
current lists of birds of each of these 
periods increased by 200 names—the Wilsonian 
showing 300, the Audubonian 500, the Bairdian 
700, and the present one 900, The total number 
of names in Dr. Coues’s new list is 888, being an 
increase of 120 over the 768 tenable names of 
the original edition of 1874. A portion of 
this accession results from the formal inclusion 
of Greenland birds in the North American list ; 
and another large portion from discoveries 
of species over our Mexican border and in 
Alaska. The speaker stated that some twen- 
ty or thirty, perhaps, of his 888 species 
or sub-species might not be regarded by 
all persons as valid; and with this margin 
of probable reduction of his figures, makivg due 
allowance for probable discoveries, he presumed 
that the list of North American birds, strag- 
glers, etc., included, would finally settle at 
about 900. The novel feature of Dr. Coues’s 
work was stated to consist in the philolo- 
gical character of the explanation it gives 
of tae derivation and application of the tech- 
nical names. Every word, both generic and 
specific, is defined, with the usual diacritical 
marks of quantity and accent. The *‘ Roman” 
pronunciation is adopted and recommended. 
The treatise makes a royal octavo of some 2U0 
pages. 


—Surgeon Joseph R. Smith, United States 
Army, has prepared a paper concerning the 
‘ Retired List of the Army,’ which has consider- 
able interest at the present time, in view of 
the provision in the Army Appropriation 
Bill now pending in the House of Representa- 
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tives, which places all officers on the retired list 
when they reach the age of sixty-two. He shows 
that the retired list originated in 1861, and under 
the laws then and subsequently passed it 
now consists of five different classes of of- 
ficers—namely, (1) those retired on their own 
application after fortv years of service, (2) 
those retired on the report of a Board 
as being incapacitated for active service, (8) 
those retired in the discretion of the President 
after forty-five years of service, or having at- 
tained the age of sixty-two years, (4) those re- 
tired on their own application, in the discretion 
of the President, after thirty years of service, 
and (5) those restored to the service and placed 
on the retired list by Act of Congress. The 
whole number at present is limited to 400, and 
three-fourths of them are in luded in the second 
class. The whole number retired in twenty 
years has been 585. The mortality in the 
first and third classes (those retired for age) 
has been about 6 per cent. per annum, 
while in the second class (retired for wounds) it 
has been less than 4 per cent. The mortality 
among officers on the active list in the last twenty 
years has been 1.56 per cent., excluding losses in 
battle, and 1.94 per cent., including such losses. 
The great number of officers, of the same average 
age, placed in the Army upon the reorganization 
at the close of the war, has now brought about 
such a stagnation in promotion as very se- 
riously to affect its morale. Officers are at- 
taining their fiftieth year while still cap- 
tains, and their sixtieth year as majors; 
more than one-third of the first lieutenants of 
infantry are over forty years of age, and a large 
proportion of officers have been serving from 
fifteen to twenty years in one grade. The result 
is that officers pass the prime of their life in sub- 
ordinate positions without responsibility, and 
only attain the more important positions at such 
an advanced age and so little accustomed to 
responsibility that their usefulness is greatly 
diminished. In order to remove this stagna- 
tion, at least in part, it is now proposed to 
remove the restriction as to numbers on the 
retired list, and to apply to the Army the 
same law that has been found to work very 
well in the Navy for the past twenty years— 
viz., that every officer shall be placed on the re- 
tired list on attaining the age of sixty-two. It 
is found on examination that under sucha law 
forty-two officers would be retired during the 
present year and smailer numbers on succeeding 
years, the number reaching 119 in the space of 
six years. Surgeon Smith’s paper is in advocacy 
of such a law, and the statistics and arguments 
which he presents are valuable and interesting. 


— The total number of students in attendance 
at the University of Michigan this year is 1,534, 
just the same as the total given in the annual 
calendar for 1880-81. Compared with last year, 
the Department of Law and the School of Phar- 
macy have made slight gains. In no department 
has there been any material loss. In point of 
numbers this university has risen rapidly, till it 
now hoids the leading position among the higher 
educational institutions of the country. Orga- 
nized and condacted primarily for the purpose of 
meeting the wants of citizens of Michigan, it pur- 
sues a wise and generous policy toward students 
coming from other States and countries. At the 
present time only forty-five per cent. of its stu- 
dents have their homes in Michigan. The num- 
ber of women in attendance is about one hundred 
and eighty, or nearly twelve percent. In the 
department of literature, science, and the arts, 
or, as it might be called, the collegiate depart- 
ment, students are allowed a wide though not 
unlimited choice of studies. The aim appears to 
be tosecure the benefits and to avoid the dangers 








of the elective system by prescribing a part of 
the work to be done by the candidates for the 
several literary degrees, or by requiring the stu- 
dent to elect a specified amount of work from 
limited groups of studies. The announcement 
of the organization of a School of Political Sci- 
ence, and a des2ription of some of the studies to 
be pursued in the School, appear for the first 
time in the calendar for the current year. 


—The first volume of Dr. Hayman’s edition of 
the Odvssey, containing the first six books, ap- 
peared ‘in 1866 ; the second, containing the next 
six books, in 1873 ; and the third volume, cover- 
ing the remaining twelve books of the poem, is 
now published (London: David Nutt; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.). Soon after the 
appearance of the second volume, in the spring 
of 1874, the trouble which the editor had been 
having with the assistant masters and with the 
governing body of Rugby School came to an end 
in his dismissal from the head-mastership. To 
this he makes indignant and pathetic reference 
in the preface to the third volume and in the 
Greek motto (Od. 14, 372 f., which runs thus in 
English: ‘‘ But as for me, I dwell apart by the 
swine and go not tothe city ”). The whole work 
is a monument of untiring industry and perse- 
verance, which does not flag even in the last 
twelve books of the poem, where most readers 
find their interest somewhat languid except at 
one or two points. Asacontribution to Homeric 
scholarship, the chief value of this edition lies in 
its marginal references to occurrences of words 
and phrases in other parts of both Homeric 
poems. These will be used, however, mainly by 
specialists in the study of Homer, while the dis- 
cussions in the prefaces and appendices contain 
matter interesting to other scholars. Those in 
the first volume, it is true, are confined mainly 
to the history of the text of Homer and to dis- 
cussions of the characters and language of the 
poems. But before the second volume appeared, 
Mr. F. A. Paley had set forth, in the prefaces to 
his edition of the ‘ Iliad,’ a theory in regard to 
the late origin of the present form of the Homeri¢ 
poems, arguing that it was not earlier than the 
Peloponnesian war. This led Dr. Hayman to 
devote the prefaces to his second and third vol- 
umes, of 133 and 152 pages respectively, to a 
minute discussion of the evidences of a know- 
ledge of the poems as we have them, and of the 
use of the art of writing for literary purposes, 
for a century or two earlier than that time. 
Mr. Paley’s theory has produced a great many 
magazine articles and pamphlets, but, so far as 
we know, he has made only two converts, Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, in England, and Dr. Johannes 
Overdick (absit omen!), in Germany. What- 
ever we may think of the wisdom of adding two 
hundred pages on such a subject to an edition of 
a classical author, there can be no doubt that 
there is much valuable matter in Dr. Hayman’s 
essays, and very little doubt that he leaves the 
Paleian theory in a rather mournful condition. 


—Berlioz’s symphony of ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
which will receive its first complete representa- 
tion in New York at the sixth concert of the 
Symphony Society next Saturday, is spoken of 
as follows in an article by M. Blaze de Bury in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 15: 


‘**Romeo and Juliet’ is a tragedy which has 
come down from the s into the orchestra. 
It not only undertakes to depict the psychologic 
state of two lovers, their ardors, their frenzy, 
their despair; it does more: the entire drama is 
unfolded, scene by scene, and without words; 
the altercation between the domestics at the ris- 
ing of the curtain; the intervention of the prince 
as a peace-maker; the ball of the Capulets—and 
all this splendid, imposing, inspiring; possessing 
an interest at once musical and dramatic; a De- 
lacroix set to orchestral music, with a pro- 
gramme written by Sbakspere.” 





The article in question is devoted to Schubert 
and his indebtedaess to Diderot’s novel of ‘ La 
Xeligieuse,’ and abounds in bold epigrams which 
almost defy translation. Among other brilliant 
things in his essay, M. de Bury cites a long con- 
versation which he once held with Musset con- 
cerning Schubert.’ ‘‘ What secrets this man pos- 
sessed,” said Musset. ‘‘Do you know a single 
voice of nature of which he has not caught the 
individuality ? Truly, an incomparable 
landscapist.” Further on we are told that the 
influence of the piano was so powerful on Schu- 
bert that his most beautiful songs make the im- 
pression of ¢tudes for the piano with a human- 
voice accompaniment. Again, Schubert is the 
most modern of the moderns. His music is imprég- 
nated with the picturesque and with literature, 
Music was architectural with Sebastian Bach, 
sentimental and psychologic with Haydn and 
Mozart, the art of pure thought with Beethoven, 
and in Franz Schubert turned to the pictu- 
resque. 

—In the same number of the Rerue M. Othe- 
nin d’Haussonville, one of the Frenci delegates 
to the Yorktown celebration, prints the second 
instalment of his Americandiary. Itis through- 
out almost always laudatory, the writer evident- 
ly feeling that the cordial reception given to our 
visitors and the great pains that were taken to 
make their stay agreeable forbade his saying 
anything that could offend Amvrican suscepti- 
bilities. It is worth noting that he collected a 
great deal of correct information, although he 
does not entirely escape the mistakes to which 
travellers in general and Frenchmen in particu- 
lar are liable in judging of foreign countries. 
Thus, in mentioning that the corner-stone of the 
monument at Yorktown was laid by the Grand 
Master of Masons instead of President Arthur, 
he expresses a doubt whether this circumstance, 
in spite of the very simple explanation it re- 
ceived, did not point to a dangerous increase of 
the influence of the Freemasons on public affairs. 
Our public men generally made a favorable im- 
pression on him, and he was particularly pleased 
with General Sherman, whose appearance was 
about what he had imagined—at once martial 
and unaffected, half soldier, half gentleman-far- 
mer, a Davout tempered by a Bogeaud. 

—The Academy of Sciences, Paris, has lately 
awarded the Valz Astronomical Prize to Mr. 
David Gi)], Her Majesty's astronomer at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Mr Gill bas devoted his 
time most energetically for many years past to 
researches on the distance of the sun, and it is in 
recognition of this service that the award of the 
Valz Prize has been made to bim—especialiy in 
consideration of his observations of Mars, at the 
Island of Ascension, in 1877, as discussed in a re- 
cent volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. The committee was of opinion 
that the expedition to Ascension was fully suc- 
cessful, as Mr. Gill obtained twenty-two series 
of observations of the planet, each of which 
gives a value of the parallax of the sun; and the 
value resulting from a combination of all these 
was considered one of the most exact yet ob- 
tained. The astronomical prizes offered by the 
Academy for the present year are the Lalande 
and the Valz Prizes, and a renewal of the Da- 
moiseau Prize, 10,000 francs in value, for a re- 
view of the theory of the satellites of Jupiter— 
this subject having been first proposed in 1809, 
and renewed four times since, no memoir having 
so far been presented to the Academy which 
could be regarded as meriting the award. 


—Nothing is more bewildering to students in 
the field of Biblical criticism than the manifold 
attempts to harmonize the chronology of the He- 
brew Scriptures with that of the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and Persians, as re- 
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corded in the cuneiform and hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, in the Canon of Ptolemy, the frag- 
ments of Manetho and Berosus, Herodotus, etc. 
Some of the works devoted to the subject are 
perfect mazes of speculation, computation, and 
conjecture. Such is preéminently Johann Rag- 
ka’s ‘Die Chronologie der Bibel im Einklange 
mit der Zeitrechnung der Egypter and Assy- 
rier’ (Vienna, 1878). Less extensive, but more 
perplexing in its method and execution, 
and surpassingly venturesome im its conjec- 
tural flights, is Victor Floigl’s ‘ Geschichte 
des Semitischen Altertums in Tabellen’ 
(Leipzig, 1882), with introductory  elucida- 
tions, which has so speedily followed the 
same author’s ‘Cyrus und Herodot nach den 
neugefundenen Keilinschriften’ (Leipzig, 1881). 
Both these bold, if not reckless, reconstructors 
of ancient chronology are Austrian provincial 
scholars, Raska being professor at Budweis, and 
Floigl dating his preface at Gratz. A less ambi- 
tious, and, we believe, much sounder, attempt in 
the same sphere is Heinrich Matzat’s (a Prussian 
provincial teacher) ‘Chronologische Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte der Kénige von Juda und 
Israel’ (Weilburg, 1880). But the best recently 
published summary of the ancient history of the 
states east and west of the Euphrates is Fritz 
Hommel’s ‘ Abriss der babylonisch-assyrischen 
und israelitischen Geschichte in Tabel- 
lenform’ (Leipzig, 1880). This little book pre- 
sents in a succinct and clear manner the most 
generally adopted results of recent investigation, 
and will be found a very handy companion by 
teachers as well as students. 


— Scholarsin this country have often deplored 
the fact that they were cut off from one attrac- 
tive and valuable class of studies, that of palzo- 
graphy and its application to textual criticism. 
The improved methods of photographical print- 
ing, however, are gradually bringing within 
their reach treasures heretofore locked up in 
European libraries. We need not refer to the 
facsimiles of classical and Oriental manuscripts 
which have been published lately in Ger- 
many and England, but will pass to a more 
restricted and less-known field, that of Ro- 
mance paizography. Until quite recently even 
the most famous monuments of the French 
language were accessible only in the unsatisfac- 
tory facsimiles in Rogqiefort’s ‘Glossaire,’ and 
Chevallet’s ‘Origine et Formation de la Langue 
Francaise.’ In 1875 Gaston Paris published for 
the Société des Anciens Textes Francais superb 
heliogravures of the ‘Oaths,’ ‘St. Eulalie,’ ‘The 
Passion,’ ‘St, Leger,’ and the ‘ Fragment’ of 
Valenciennes. Three years later Prof. Stengel, 
of Marburg, had the Bodleian Ms. (Digby 23) 
of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ photographed 
entire and published in that form by Hen- 
ninger, of Heilbronn. Although the appear- 
ance of such a book will not compare with 
that of the work before mentioned, it is on 
the whole the most satisfactory process, and 
there is a sentimental feeling of satisfaction and 
security in using the direct photograph which 
one does not experience with the other methods, 
though they may be as safe. The next essay in 
this direction was by Professor E. Monaci, of 
Rome, who published the ‘Provencal Mystery 
of St. Agnes.’ The favorable reception accorded 
to this work has induced Signor Monaci to 
undertake other similar ones, the first of which 
is before us. Part 1 contains twenty-five sheets 
of heliotype facsimiles printed upon hand-made 
paper, and is sold at the very low price of twelve 
francs. ‘the manuscripts, with two exceptions, 
are from Roman libraries, and contain Old 
French, Provengal, Catalan, Spanish, and Italian 
texts. A brief notice directs attention to printed 
editions of texts (where such exist), and to de 





tailed descriptions of the MSS. The four Pro- 
vencal texts are from the two famous Vatican 
MSS. (5232, 3207) of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and consist of biographies of several 
troubadours, parts of canzoni, and a portion of 
a short treatise on Provencal poetry. Among the 
old French texts the most valuable are the 
Glosses of Cassel, here given entire in seven 
sheets, and the fragment of the poem on Alexan- 
der the Great (first published by Heyse, ‘ Roman- 
ische Inedita,’ 1856), in two sheets, which may be 
had separately for the use of students. The 
Italian texts consist of a Latin legal document, 
dated 1193, and containing an admixture of 
Italian words, a formula of confession in Latin 
and Italian, an extract from a volume of annals 
of Perugia, the beginning of a will (Siena, 1567), 
one hundred and eleven verses from the ‘Teso- 
retto’ of Brunetto Latini, and an extract 
from G. Villani’s ‘Chronicle.’ This last MS. 
is the only one that possesses any artis- 
tic interest. At the bottom of the page is 
a miniature representing the execution of the 
unfortunate Conradin. We trust that Signor 
Monaci’s enterprise may meet with the warm en- 
couragement of Romance scholars in this coun- 
try, who ought to be especially grateful for such 
publications. The same publishers announce an 
Archivio Paleografico Italiano conducted by E. 
Monaci and C. Paoli. It will appear atirregular 
intervals, in numbers of about tensheets, of the 
same form, we presume, as the ‘ Facsimil1’ 


SYMONDS’S RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


Renaissance in Italy. By John Addington Sy- 
monds. 2vols. Part 1. The Age of the Des- 
pots. Part2. The Revivalof Learning. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 1881. 


Ir is pleasant to chronicle the issue of an Ameri- 
can edition of Mr. Symonds’s history of the 
Renaissance in a style quite worthy to be com- 
pared with the original. Such American spell- 
ings as theater, center, meager, equaled, prac- 
ticed, strike the eye ; and we note an occasional 
misprint, as adventures for adventurers, i., p. 
131 ; villians, p. 147; credible for creditable, p. 
185 ; omperasse for imperasset, p. 180. But, on 
the whole, the reprint is as correct as it is ele- 
gant. 

These books have so high and well-established 
a reputation that it would seem hardly neces- 
sary to do more than mention their publication. 
But we understand that the issue of part 3, ‘‘ The 
Fine Arts,” is conditional upon the reception ac- 
corded to these volumes ; we wish, therefore, to 
express very heartily our gratification at the 
undertaking, and to hope that it will prove a 
success in every respect. In order to emphasize 
more strongly the importance of the work, it 
will be well to call attention more particularly 
to the character of the epoch and to Mr. Sy- 
monds’s treatraent of it. The great reawaken- 
ing of the fifteenth century is largely ass ciated 
in our minds with inventions and discoveries— 
the invention of printing and the discovery of 
America are perhaps the two things that occur 
to us first in connection with it. With neither 
of these fields did the ‘“‘ Renaissance in Italy” 
have much to do: Columbus and Cabot were 
Italians, to be sure, but it was as Spaniard and 
Englishman that they made their voyages. It 
was upon classical literature and art that the 
activity of Italy was exercised at this period: 
‘*It was the duty of Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,” says our author, ii., p. 321, “. . . to 
resuscitate culture.” To each o these two 
topics, therefore—the revival of learning and 
the fine arts--the author has devoted a volume ; 
an introductory volume undertakes to charac- 
terize the age in its political and historical 
character—this is ‘The Age of the Despots,’ 











The state of society depicted in these two vol- 
umes is without question the foulest of which we 
have any record. We cannot say that it was 
worse in reality than that of Rome in the early 
empire, or of Greece in its decline, for there is 
no description of society in those earlier periods 
so complete and detailed as that which we are 
enabled to construct of the period before us ; 
but, so far as we possess the materials for a com- 
parison, the fifteenth century of our era must be 
pronounced worse than the first. We have no 
knowledge, in all human history, of anything so 
profoundly and universally corrupt. When, in 
part 1, the reader comes tu the account of a 
prince, Duke Frederick of Urbino, distinguished 
for integrity, good faith, and personal purity ; 
or, in part 2, to the description of a scholar, Vit- 
torino da Feltre, at once learned, simple, and 
pious, he is struck with a certain sense of unre- 
ality and incongruity. Is it possible that char- 
acters like these could be produced in such an 
age as this? Of course, as such examples show, 
there were exceptions to the general demoraliza- 
tion, and Mr. Symonds denies (part 1, p. 488) 
“that the humanities of the race at large . 
were vitiated.” He adds that ‘the immorality 
of the age descended from the upper stratum of 
society downwards.” Here, we imagine, is the 
great contrast between the corruption of this 
age and that of the early Roman Empire. 
Whatever virtue survived in ancient Rome was 
in the upper classes—the representatives, so far 
as they were to be found, of the genuine Romans 
of the Republic. In the period before us, the 
people at large retained something of practical 
Christianity when it had wholly vanished from 
the upper clergy and the nobility. 

This will serve to explain the fact that the pic- 
ture of the age, painted by itself, is so much 
worse in the period of the Renaissance than in 
the Roman Empire. The Latin writers belonged 
to that class in which survived whatever good 
there was. They were patriots, Stoics, men of 
austere morality, in whom still lived some- 
thing of that spirit which sacrificed everything 
for the common good. In this age of the decay 
of paganism men still admired virtue, and placed 
before themselves a high standard of purity 
and integrity. In the last days of the medizval 
Church, on the other hand, virtue itself was no 
longer praised—the very name had lost its signi- 
fication: the standard of conduct was vice. There 
was no Persius or Juvenal to hold the age up to 
scorn; there was no Tacitus to depict with loath- 
ing the crimes of princes ; there was no Lucan 
to sing of heroic deeds ; among the soldiers of 
Italy there was no Agricola, among her philo- 
sophers no Seneca, among her sovereigns no 
Trajan or Marcus Aurelius. The foulest writers 
of Greece and Rome would have found con- 
genial companions among the most eminent 
churchmen and most distinguished humanists of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

‘The causes of this ineffable depravity are to be 
found partly in the political demoralization of 
medieval Italy, partly in the condition of the 
Church at thisepoch. The former topic is largely 
illustrated throughout the volume ; the latter 
forms the subject of a special chapter—‘t The 
Church and Morality.” A rapid examination 
of the earlier history of Italy shows why it was 
that no union of the peninsula was possible dur- 
ing the Middle Ages ; and why, therefore, at the 
threshold of modern history, it fell a prey to 
foreign invaders. The selfish “ particularism ” 
of the Italian states goes a great way to explain 
the universal bad faith, unscrupulousness, and 
want of genuine patriotism of the public men of 
this period ; their incredible inhumanity was a 
natural enough outgrowth of their selfish isola- 
tion ; and when men are perfidious and cruel, 
licentiousness is not far distant, The moral sense 
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has already been destroyed. But even this 
sequence and development of vice seem inade- 
quate to explain corruption such as existed at 
this period. Mr. Symonds proceeds boldly—but 
after all treading in the footsteps of Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini—to lay it to the charge of the 
corrupt and worldly Church. It was not merely 
that the ecclesiastica] system of the Middle 
Ages proved ineffective to prevent immorality ; 
it was not merely the example of popes like 
John XXIII. and Alexander VI.; it was the 
false standard of conduct sedulously inculcated 
and made into a rule of practice—a rule which 
burned Huss and Savonarola and made Cesar 
Borgia a cardinal. The causes of “‘ the inberent 
feebleness of Italy” in respect to spirituality 
and morality are-summed up in vol. i., page 
455, as ‘‘an intellectual apathy toward religious 
questions, produced partly by the stigma attach- 
ing to unorthodoxy ; partly by the absorbing 
interests of secular culture; partly by the 
worldliness of the Renaissance ; partly by the 
infamy of the ecclesiastics ; and partly by the 
enervating influence of tyrannies.” All of these 
receive ample illustration in these volumes, 

Of course a condition of society like this could 
not endure. It would have speedily conducted 
mankind into a universal barbarism far worse 
and more hopeless than that out of which it had 
emerged generations before. Immorality is 
compatible with a high state of civilization, but 
not with the continuance of a high state of civi- 
lization. The terrible sack of Rome by the mer- 
cenaries of Charles V. was the crisis in the moral 
history of Italy. ‘‘ From the shame and torment 
of that sack she [Rome] never recovered, never 
became again the gay, licentious, lovely capital 
of arts and letters ; the glittering, gilded Rome 
of Leo” (p. 445). But “‘the Papal state had 
learned by its misfortunes the necessity of a re- 
form. . . . No force of arms could prevent 
the Holy City from returning to a better life, 
and proving that the Christian priesthood was 
not a mere mockery and sham. In truth, the 
counter-Reformation may be said to date his- 
torically from 1527.” 

Part 1, “The Age of the Despots,” is the vol- 
ume which possesses most interest for the gene- 
ral reader ; the second part, upon the ‘‘ Revival 
of Letters,” will be very acceptable to those who 
wish to obtain a clear and connected idea of this 
great era of scholarship, and to have the names 
of the leading humanists something more than 
names tothem. The humanistic movement, our 
author thivks, may be said to have passed through 
four distinct phases or periods. The first, that 
of Petrarch, was ‘“‘the age of inspiration and 
discovery.” The second, associated with Poggio 
Fiorentino, was “‘the age of arrangement and 
translation.” The third is ‘‘the age of acade- 
mies ”—‘‘ whereof the Platonic Academy at Flo- 
rence, that of Pontanus at Naples, that of Pom- 
ponius Leetus in Rome, and that of Aldus Manu- 
tius at Venice, are the most important. 

At the same time, Italian erudition reaches its 
maximum in Poliziano.” The fourth is ‘‘ the age 
of the purists, over whom Bembo exercises the 
sway of a dictator.” This is in reality a period 
of decay. This volume, besides an elaborate 
sketch of each of these periods, has a chapter 
upon ‘‘ Latin Poetry ” and a concluding chapter. 

We do not understand the definition of muni- 
cipality, given part 1, p. 195: “‘To begin with, 
the Italian republics were municipalities. That 
is, like the Greek states, they consisted of a small 
body of burghers who alone had the privileges 
of government, together with a larger popula- 
tion who, althougb they paid taxes and shared 
the commercial and social advantages of the 
city, had no voice in.its administration.” This 
defines correctly the citizenship both of the Greek 
cities and the Italian republics ; but peither the 








Greek cities nor the Italian republics were true 
municipalities. The Greek cities were sove- 
reignties in the fullest sense of the word, and the 
Italian republics were sovereignties to all intents 
and purposes, even though some of them might 
owe a nominal allegiance to some lord, and all 
of them, except Venice, were in theory subject 
to the Emperor. But the very essence of a 
municipality is that it is not sovereign—that it 
forms part of a larger organism in which sove- 
reignty resides ; the municipality exercises only 
delegated authority over purely local concerns. 
There is a slight inconsistency in speaking of 
Isabella, wife of Gian Galeazzo Sforza : page 543 
she is correctly spoken of as daughter of Alfonso 
II., of Naples, but page 555 she is called his 
sister. 





————o eee 


THE PAINTER COPLEY. 


The Domestic and Artistic Life of John Single- 
ton Copley, R. A. With notices of his works, 
and Reminiscences of his son, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. By 
his granddaughter, Martha Babcock Amory. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. Pp. 
478, 

Tus labor of love on the part of the late Mrs. 
Charles Amory will doubtless meet the fate of 
the thousands of other useless biographies. The 
materials so carefully collected and copied seem 
of priceless value to the editor, but they are 
hastily glanced over by the unsympathetic 
reader in quest of new facts or equally desirable 
amusement. The volume is composed mainly of 
family letters, of interest only to the recipients 
at the time, and of no value to any one at the 
present day. At best it may be said that they 
prove a lively attachment between the members 
of the Copley family, and give a touch of human 
warmth to our impressions of the learned, stately, 
and elegant Lord Chancellor. 

John Singleton Copley. bornin Boston in 1737, 
of parents who had but lately immigrated, will 
long be remembered as the great portrait-painter 
of New England prior to the Revolution. As 
the artist who perpetuated the faces of the most 
distinguished gentlemen and ladies of the local 
aristocracy, he occupies a place analogous to 
that of Lely and Van Dyke in England. In 
England, however, where he passed the latter 
half of his life, he is known as an artist of a 
certain rank, but more especially as the father 
of Lord Lyndhurst. The names of the father 
and son are thus closely united, somewhat as 
those of the elder Disraeli and Lord Beaconsfield 
will hereafter be. It is with regret that we add 
that this book gives us no new information of 
value in regard to the artist A few references 
to well-known pictures painted by Copley are 
no great contribution to history. We had hoped 
at least for an attempt at a list of Copley’s Eng- 
lish paintings, somewhat on the plan of the Ame- 
rican catalogue published by Mr. A. T. Perkins, 
of Boston, in 1873. As none is given, we may 
briefly recapitulate the leading points of Cop- 
ley’s history, correcting some errors of his bio- 
grapher. 

According to Mrs. Amory, the artist's father, 
Richard Copley, married Mary Singleton, sister 
of John Singleton, of Quinville Abbey, County 
Clare, Ireland, and the Copleys were a York- 
shire family long settled in County Limerick. 
It is added that Richard Copley and his wife 
went to Boston. in 1756, and the former died in 
the West Indies about the time that his son was 
born—in 1737. Cunningham, in his ‘Life of 
Copley,’ says the artist was born, ‘‘by the most 
credible accounts, at Boston July 8, 1787." From 
the utter silence of the Boston records it seems 
most probable that the father did not remain 
there long, and that Mrs, Copley was soon left 
a widow, In 1747 the widow Copley married 





Peter Pelham, an English artist, who had been 
for some twenty years struggling with unto- 
ward fate in uncongenial Boston. ‘* Though en- 
gaged in trade, like almost all the inhabitants 
of the North American colonies at that time, his 
stepfather had some knowledge of art, as many 
drawings and engravings of tolerable execution 
by his hand still remain,” says thismemoir. The 
newspapers of the date contain a much clearer 
statement in the month following her marriage. 
“‘Mrs. Mary Pelham (formerly the widow Cop- 
ley on Long Wharf, tobacconist) is removed to 
Lindel’s Row, against the Quaker Meeting House, 
aear the upper end of King Street, Boston, 
where she continues to sell the best Virginia 
Tobacco, Cut, Pigtail, and Spun, of all sorts, 
by Wholesale and Retail, at the cheapest 
rates.” This we print as a sure indication 
that Mary Singleton, when first left a 
widow, possessed the energy to maintain 
herself, and that after her second marriage 
to a widower with at least three children, she 
lacked neither ability nor wish to contribute to 
the support of the new establishment. She lived 
to a good old age, and the following brief letter, 
dated Boston, February 6, 1788, is worth copy- 
ing: ‘‘ Your fame, my dear son, is sounded by 
all who are lovers of the art you bid fair to excel 
in. May God prosper and cause you to succeed 
in all your undertakings, and eproll your name 
among the first in your profession.” It is not 
unreasonable to presume that it was from her 
that Copley and Lyndburst inherited not only 
longevity, but those qualities of mind which 
raised them above their fellows. 

According to previous accounts, Copley is here 
represented as a selt-instructed artist, whose ex- 
cellence was intuitive and wonderful. But an 
examination of the facts must correct the enor. 
Peter Pelham, his stepfather, was an artist of 
no small ability. John Chaloner Smith's recent 
‘Catalogue of British Engravers’ shows that 
Pelham executed some thirty-six mezzotint en- 
gravings, more than twenty being published in 
England before he came hither. These portraits 
certainly place him in a very good rank among 
engravers, and would to-day be readily purchased 
on their merits. Coming to New England about 
1726, he must soon have found that there 
was no large demand for his skill, He taught 
a school for the education of children in ‘‘ Read- 
ing, Writing, Needlework, Dancing, and the art 
of Painting upon Glass”; he engraved portraits 
of a few of the clergymen, and in fact did what 
he best could to earn an honorable living. After 
his second marriage he continued his “ Writing 
and Arithmetick School.” We will add briefly 
that success rewarded him; that his oldest son, 
Charles Pelham, was an honored citizen of New- 
ton, and married a niece of Sir William Pep- 
perell; and that the late distinguished lawyer, 
Charles P. Curtis, was his grandson. <A second 
son, Peter Pelham, jr., went to Virginia, and 
was the ancestor of many noted bearers of the 
name in the South. 

It is beyond dispute that Peter Pelham was 
also an artist with the brush. His engravings 
testify to this; and one or two specimens remain 
of the portraits which he painted as preliminary 
to his use of the graver. Though rather sketchy, 
they prove his ability to teach all that the master 
can impart to the readiest pupil. Moreover, in 
1753, Copley painted and engraved a portrait 
of Rev. William Welsteed, of Boston, so evi- 
dently in Pelham’s style as to render it cer- 
tain whence he had obtained his instruction, 
Copley’s earliest known picture is a_por- 
trait of his stepfather, Pelham; another 
early production is the portrait of his step- 
brother, Charles Pelham; and his first ‘step 
toward fame was the sending to England that 
portrait of his half-brother, Henry Peibam, 
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known as “ The Boy with the Squirrel.” Again, 
the well-known artist, John Smibert, lived until 
1752 in Boston, and bis inventory embraced 
‘thirty-five portraits, forty-one History pieces 
and pictures in that taste, thirteen Landskips, 
two conversation pictures, bustoes and figures in 
Paris plaister and models, prints and books of 
prints, and drawings.” Smibert’s son, Nathaniel, 
pursued his father’s art till his death in 1756, John 
Greenwood (born in 1727) was at this time paint- 
ing ; Richard Jennys, jr., and Nathaniel Hurd, 
engraving. In fact, the young Copley was reared 
in the midst of surroundings which impelled him 
to art; and an exavnination of his pictures com- 
pels us to believe that he was less an artist from 
overwhelming impulse than from circumstances, 
In 1767 Copley himself wrote, ‘‘ I am now in as 
good business as the poverty of this place will 
admit. 
Raphael or 


I make as much money as if I were a 
a Correggio; and three bundred 
guineas a year, my present income, is equal to 
nine hundred a year in London.” 

The valuable catalogue of the American por- 
traits painted by Copley, prepared by Mr. A. T. 
Perkins,* contains notes of some three hundred, 
executed before the artist left this country. 
These pictures are of the highest interest histori- 
cally, and of very high rank artistically. But 
after Copley had visited Italy in 1774, and taken 
up bis residence in London under the influ- 
ence of West, he added to bis profession of 
portrait painter that of historical painter. 
Vast pictures of Scriptural subjects were to 
the taste of the King, and consequently of the 
wealthy collectors. Equally large canvases 
were given to famous events, asthe ‘‘ Death of 
Chatham,” the *‘Death of Major Peirson,” the 
‘* Arrest of the Five Members,” etc. But many 
of these pictures remained unsold, and the artist 
was evidently less prosperous than be would have 
been had he been less ambitious. From this 
memoir we learn that the main support of the 
family during the closing years of the artist was 
furnished by his learned and devoted son. 

The few letters of Copley’s herein given are 
unimportant. and in fact the reader will gain a 
much better idea of him from Cunningham’s 
well-known * Life,’ brief as 1t is. So in regard ta 
Lord Lyndhurst : the letters here copied, espe- 
cially those narrating his visit to America in 
1795, are pleasant to read, but they contain 
nothing of importance. They will be duly 
prized by his relatives, but the public will not 
find any cause for wonder that the Lord Chan- 
cellor was not deficient in politeness or affection 
to his nephews and nieces. It is, indeed, rather 
strange that none of the Boston hterati have es- 
sayed a suitable memoir of Lyndhurst, certainly 
one of the most distinguished of all the sons of 
that goodly city. The subject is a tempting one, 
for he was eloquent, witty, learned, and success- 
fuJ. English writers protest against Lord Camp- 
bell’s description of him, but the great party 
which he served has no longer, apparently, any 
interest in its past history. 

Wecan only say in conclusion that the article, 
also by Mrs. Amory, which was printed in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for Marcb, 1831, contains the 
essence of this volume. The book will be read 
by Bostonians, and will perhaps in an abridged 
form contribute to the reputation of the writer. 
It is an ungracious task to review a posthumous 
work, but in this case we presume that nothing 
more bas been printed than the author intended, 
and its diffuseness is the chief weakness of the 
book. 


Ona Raft, and Through the Desert. By Tris- 
tram J. Ellis. 2vols. London: Field & Tuer. 
Pp. 122, 128. Small 4to, illustrated. 1851. 

Tuts work, apart from the artistic merit of its 
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numerous etchings, is chiefly interesting for its 
graphic descriptions of scenes witnessed in the 
author’s search after subjects for an exhibition 
of paintings. It has the additional value of 
being the testimony of an eye-witness to the 
utter misery entailed by Turkish rulers, and the 
cradual but certain destruction which they are 
bringing upon their subject peoples. In this re- 
spect it should be read in connection with Mr. 
Tozer’s account of his journey through Turkish 
Armenia, published last year. Both tell the 
same story of corrupt and inefficient govern- 
ment, of a wasted and despairing people, of 
famines frequently recurring and inevitable. 
In all parts of the Turkish Empire traversed by 
these gentlemen there were but two or three 
places which showed any signs of prosperity. 
In one of these, at least, Deir on the Euphrates, 
the cause was to be found simply in the fact that 
the Governor, Ali Pasha, was an ‘honest offi- 
cial.” Nearly everywhere, however, both the 
population and the flocks and herds were de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. Aleppo, for in- 
stance, contained more than 500,000 inhabitants 
fifty years ago; ‘‘now there are less than 
100,000” ; while in the winter of 1879-80 ‘‘as 
many as 240,000 sheep ” perished under its walls. 
This winter was exceptionally severe in the 
East, and Mr. Ellis, on touching at Sidon, 
‘*found the picturesque little town in a great 
state of agitation. Three inches of snow had 
failen—a thing never known or even heurd of 
before. The people were alarmed lest its weight 
lying on the flat roofs of the houses should break 
them in. Many were the consultations they held 
with Mr. Eddy, the Ameiicin missionary, who 
had kindly received me as guest, as to what 
ought to be done. They had such an exagge- 
rated notion of its weight, that they were afraid 
of sweeping it into the street, lest in falling it 
should kill the passengers. . . . Onaccount 
of the unaccustomed cold the people made a 
change in their clothing, and, as they were quite 
unused to snow, this took rather a surprising 
form: they put an extra handkerchief on their 
heads, and, taking their shoes off for fear they 
should be spoiled, walked about barefooted.” 

Our author’s route was by steamer from Bey- 
rut to Iskanderoon, ‘‘the most unhealthy spot 
in Syria, or perhaps in the world.” Though he 
only spent one night there, it was long enough 
for him to have an attack of fever. From thence 
he went by Antioch and Aleppo to Diarbekir on 
the Tigris, the true starting-point of his adven- 
turous journey. Just before they reached the 
city, he says: ‘* We presently met a long line of 
shivering people that we learnt had been turned 
out of Diarbekir for fear of pestilence breaking 
out there. They were slowly making their way 
westwards, where they had heard there was 
plenty to eat.” Apparently, the only method of 
descending the Tigris is by rafts, which are con- 
structed in the following manner : 

‘“* A number of long, straight boughs of the 

plar are lashed together with rope made of 
co and fine osier-twigs, so as to form a grill 
with bars eight inches apart, of the full size of 
the raft. A few inflated skins are fastened to 
this, and it is floated out into the shallowest and 
stillest water available. The rest of the skins 
are pushed underneath the grill. and tied to it in 
rows, touching each other, so that the skins com- 
pletely hide the water. . . After the in- 
flated skins have been fastened to the grill, the 
principal framework made from the trunks of 
poplar-trees is laid over it and firmly tied. Over 
the whole a flooring of osier-sticks is laid, and 
upon this the merchandise, or in my case a hut, 
is placed. -As my raft consisted of only 120 
skins, and measured about 12 feet by 9 feet, my 
hut had to be very limited in dimensions. It 
measured 6 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, and 5 feet 6 
inches high. It hada floorof wood. The frame- 
work was made of stout branches of trees, and 
the covering of thick Kurdish felt, quite imper- 
vious to the weather. The layer of osier-branches 





on the raft is very difficult to walk on, as, unless 
one is very careful, a foot will slip through on to 
the skins. These give way on each side, and 
one’s leg is in the water in asecond. The skins 
immediately close round the ankle, and it re- 
( juires the assistance of others to haul] one’s foot 
out,” 


It was with the greatest difficulty that Mr. 
Ellis could find two raftsmen who were willing 
to take him to Mosul, as the banks of the river 
between Diarbekir and this place were lined 
with a starving people, who stopped every raft 
in the hope of getting food. The deplorable 
condition of Mosul, however, had aroused the 
Government to decided action, and navigation 
was opened by the aid of soldiers and a moun- 
ain battery. Mr. Ellis’s raft, containing six 
persons, was the first to descend the river after 
the blockade. The voyage was without inci- 
dent, though there were numerous alarms of 
robbers. At one point “the scenery became 
very grand. The precipices grew bolder and 
higher, with lofty snow-covered mountains in 
the background. The windings of the river were 
so sharp that every now and then we seemed 
rushing headlong into a wall of rock. When 
within a few feet of it the banks suddenly 
opened to right or left, and we rushed down 
that gorge only to see another precipice just be- 
fore us a few hundred yards off. It required all 
the skill of the raftsman to prevent the kelek 
from striking any of the sunken rocks, and, in 
spite of all precaution, half a dozen skins were 
broken during the day, each going off with a 
sudden and discomfiting pop.” On his reaching 
Mosul he found the famine still raging with fear- 
ful intensity. ‘‘ My servant sought in vain for 
edible bread. He brought in a specimen of the 
only stuff he could find; it was a cake five 
inches across and a quarter of an inch thick, 
made of fine chopped straw, with just enough 
flour to paste the bits together, and the price de- 
manded was twopence.” <A few days later none 
even of this could be had at any price. Though 
trade generally was at a standstill, the armorers 
were very busy, as ‘every one was arming him- 
self against the expected rising” of the poor. 
In the neighborhood of the bazaars the wretched 
people were gathered in great numbers. 


‘*Many had sold all their clothes, and were 
lying, covered with sores and swariaing with 
flies, on the ground, naked except for a dirty 
rag. They were fearfully emaciated, all their 
ribs and the articulations of the joints showing 
with the utmost distinctness. It seemed impos- 
sible that such people could live, and on noticing 
a crowd that had formed round a young man, 
who had been lying on his face without even a 
single rag, I went up to see what was the mat- 
ter. I arrived just in time to see him turned 
over. He was quite dead. This happened close 
to a small stall for the sale of cooked gaubs, yet 
not a morsel had been given him, so selfish did 
want make even the usually charitable Arabs.” 


But for the daily distribution of soup at the 
English Consulate, chiefly through Lady Strang- 
ford’s agency, many more would have perished. 

At Bagdad Mr. Ellis found himself in the 
midst of entirely different scenes. He was in- 
vited to a feast celebrating the marriage of the 
principal consular dragoman, who was also one 
of the richest Christians in the city. 


‘“‘T was surprised that none of the ladies pre- 
sent had dark complexions, being as fair as 
southern Europeans. Their out-door dress en- 
tirely protects them from the sun, and they 
seem to have none of that dark blood which 1s 

revalent in India. The hair was black, with 
| any exception ; the eyebrows and eyes 
were also dark, but the skin was frequently of 
an ivory whiteness, sometimes assisted by cos- 
metics—in fact, there was not a lady there who 
did not paint her eyes and eyebrows, and there 
were very few who did not also color their lips 
and cheeks. The eyes are painted in a way 
much in advance of ours in Europe. Besides 
the usual dark line under the lower eyelashes, 
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the full thickness of the lower eyelid is stained 
or painted a a brown or black, and frequent- 
ly the upper eyelid is slightly darkened all over, 
graduated toward the edge. The effect is splen- 
did at a distance, and after a time one gets so 
much used to seeing it, one scarcely notices the 
means by which the effect has been obtained. 
. . . My partner had two large cascades of 
jewels with pendants hanging down in front 
from each shoulder, besides half a dozen neck- 
laces, enormous ear-rings, strings of coins in the 
hair, numerous bracelets and bangles, and rings 
covering all her fingers up to the first joint. 
Most of the other ladies were as profusely be- 
decked, The hair was carefully parted in the 
middle, and frequently cut in a crop over the 
forehead, the rest generally hanging down the 
back in plaits from one to twenty in number, 
each with a little gold or silver knob at the 
end,” 

The most direct way from Bagdad to Damas- 
cus, 450 miles distant, is by the desert, which is 
traversed by the post in ten or twelve days 
every fortnight. ‘‘The carriers are always 
Bedaween, and [during a service of forty years] 
scarcely a single instance is known of the letters 
failing to arrive at the other end.” It should be 
said that all money and valuables are rigidly 
excluded. To the usual difficulties, however, 
arising from the scarcity of food and water for 
the camels, was added at this time the presence 
of large bands of hostile Bedaween. The alter- 
native routes, however, were so fatiguing, and 
required so much time, that Mr. Ellis determined 
to brave the dangers of the desert. We have no 
space left to follow him in his wanderings by 
day and night as he successfully strove to clude 
the Anezeih, the especial friends of Lady Anne 
Blunt. Damascus was reached on the twenty- 
second day after leaving Bagdad, the 450 miles 
having become 750, Of Mr. Ellis’s etchings we 
can only speak in terms of very high praise. 
The sketch-map accompanying these volumes, 
though drawn with sufficient accuracy, is dis- 
figured by numerous (we have counted eight) 
gross typographical blunders. In every other 
respect the work is an unusually fine specimen 
of the book-maker’s art. 


John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
[American Statesmen.] Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1882. 

No better choice could have been made for a begin- 
ning of the important series to be edited by Mr, 
Morse than the life of John Quincy Adams. Not 
only did Mr. Adams’s great age, the extraordinary 
precocity and the no less extraordinary persist- 
ence of his public career, serve to connect the 
first days of the republic with the middle and 
later periods; not only was he Ambassador, 
Secretary of State, President, and (proudest of 
all) Representative in Congress ; not only did bis 
independence reject the badge of party ; but, 
thanks to his invaluable diary, in the case of no 
other American statesman is the record so com- 
plete, the ‘‘ human document” so ready to be 
summed up. Judgments will of course differ as 
to the greatness or wisdom of Adams, but they 
need neither await nor expect any further ma- 
terials. That Mr. Morse’s conclusions will in the 
main be those of posterity, we have very little 
doubt, and he has set an admirable example to 
his coadjutors in respect of interesting narrative, 
just proportion, and judicial candor. 

If entire patriotism, incorruptibility, political 
fairness, prescience, initiative, and high physi- 
cal and moral courage are the marks of states- 
manship, it would be difficult to point to any of 
his contemporaries or successors who possessed 
them in an equal degree with Mr. Adams. Forty- 
eight hours after he had taken his seat in the 
Massachusetts Senate, as one of the Federalist 
majority in 1802, the first act of his legislative 
life was to propose that the Republican minority 
should enjoy a proportional representation in 
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the Council (the Governor’s body of advisors). 
Yet he had just been spitefully removed by 
President Jefferson from the position of Com- 
missioner in Bankruptcy. 
termined (and with Mr. Adams to determine 
was to act) to renominate every Federal office- 
holder “against whom there was no com- 
plaint which would have warranted his re- 
moval.” 
refused to heed those who exhorted him to 
make a clean sweep of his political oppo- 
nents and fill their places with his friends. 
** An invidious and inquisitorial scrutiny into the 
personal disposition of public officers will creep 
through the whole Union, and the most selfish 
and sordid passions will be kindled into activity 
to distort the conduct and misrepresent the feel- 
ings of men whose places may become the prize 
of slander upon them,” He rated liberty above 
the Union, and foresaw the dissolution which ac- 
tually occurred. He menaced slavery with the 
“war power” long before civil war was imminent. 
He was almost the sole champion of free speech 
and the right of petition on the floor of Congress, 
for more than half a generation, maintaining a 
veritable state of siege against all the onslaughts 
of the slave power, until reinforcements could 
arrive and the defence be committed to younger 
though not more ardent or able combatants. 

Mr. Adams entered the House of Represent- 
atives in the same year with the founding of the 
Liberator. The final campaign against slavery 
was thus simultaneously begun within and with- 
out Congress, yet neither ally quite recognized 
the other. 
fifteen petitions from Pennsylvania Quakers, 


trade in the District of Columbia. He expressed 
his opinion that the suppression of the slave trade 
might be a proper subject of legislation, but 
astonished the Abolitionists by giving notice that 
he hoped the other subject would not be discussed 
in the House, and that it would not receive his 
countenance. 
Liberator ‘‘a trimming policy—an attempt to 
court Southern popularity,” the trifling of a 
“Northern doughface.” Later on, this misun- 
derstanding disappeared, but Mr. Adams always 
felt uncomfortable under the pressure of the 
Abolitionists. They were constantly urging 
him ‘‘to indiscreet movements” which would 
be his ‘‘irredeemable ruin in this world.” Be- 
tween them and the ‘adverse impulses ” of his 
family his mind was ‘‘ agitated almost to distrac- 
tion,” and he felt himself walking upon the edge 
of a precipice in every step that he took. 
Throughout his diary one remarks Mr. Adams's 
dread of “ruin,” which seems paradoxical even 
when explained to mean a fear of losing the esti- 
mation of the public. His Congressional career, 
with vigilant hostility for his normal condition, 
as Mr. Morse happily phrases it, has the appear- 
ance of the most absolute indifference to public 
opinion or to future political preferment. Yet 
he was never as reckless as his enemies thought 
him, and, while never abating his abhorrence of 
slavery and contempt of slaveholders, weighed 
carefully every step, whether personal or official, 
as if it involved a calamity which we can even 
now hardly define. 

The fact is that this eminent man, who had ‘‘a 
strong natural propensity to give offence and 
make enemies,” who was ‘‘an adept in aliena- 
tion—a novice in conciliation,” and was doomed 
by nature to an austere isolation from his fel- 
lows, had an inextinguishable craving for their 
approval. When they gave him the Presidency, 
he felt it was only his desert, but he did not 
cease to exact of them a continuance of their 
approbation—not in the vulgar form of office, 
for nothing higher remained, and he cared 
nothing for the mode or measure of their good 


opinion. 
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He did extort the respect even of his 


| bitterest foes, but it brought him small comfort, 


| for what he wanted was sympathy. 
As President he de- | 


The Aboli 
tionists offered him this as they were able, but 


he could not reciprocate it. Their allegiance to 


; duty was not more.bigh or more single than his 
| but they voluntarily accepted the slight and 


| hatred of their countrymen. 


Though desirous of a reélection, he | 





This seemed to the editor of the | 


| fur-seal was very greatly extended. 


In December, Mr. Adams presented | 


Hie watched their 
progress like a prophet who “ sees what he fore 
saw,” but he had no desire to share their odium, 
or to descend with them into the fiery furnace 
He congratulates himself (April 19, 1837—the 
date is significant) on having escaped it in the 
late session of Congress, and writes: “It be 
hooves me well to consider my ways before I put 
myself in the way of being cast into it again. 
On the other hand,” responds his Puritan con 
science, ‘may God preserve me from the craven 
spirit of shrinking from dangers in the discharge 
of my duty!” 


A Monograph of the Pribylov Group; or, The 
Seal Islands of Alaska. By Henry W. Elliott. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 
ISSl, Pp. 171. With 29 plates, 2 maps, and 12 
sketch maps. 

THIS is the second of the series of monographs 

published, or to be published, by the Census 

Bureau. Mr. Elliott, as a special agent of the 

Treasury Department, spent more than two 

years upon the Seal Islands, in IS72-3-4. He 

tells us that in former times the range of the 
it 
found in great numbers at many localities in the 

Antarctic, South Atlantic, and South Pacitic 


was 


| oceans ; but, being unprotected, it became the 
asking for the abolition of slavery and the slave- | 


| result of the 


As the 


indiscriminate slaughter which 


prey of the sealing fleets of all nations. 


! : . . 
| ensued immediately upon their discovery, they 


| 
/ were 





almost exterminated in the Southern 
hemisphere, and to-day, of the vast rookeries 
which once existed, there remains only a small 
one at Cape Corrientes, owned and protected by 
the Argentine Republic, and a few individuals 
scattered about along the coast, or upon rocky, 
uninhabited islets. The fur-seal in the North 
Pacific, on the other hand, has been found in 
large numbers in only two localities, the Pribylov 
and the Commander Islands. The latter are of 
much less importance than the former, the num- 
ber of fur-seal taken there annually being less 
than one-half that taken on the Pribylov Islands, 
while they are probably worked much more 
nearly up to their maximum capacity. 

The Pribylovy islands (St. Paul and St. George) 
are mere islets in the heart of Behring Sea. For 
six months of the year they are surrounded by 
ice, and during the other six months are en- 
veloped in dense fog. They are the breeding- 
grounds of hosts of seals, which congregate here 
in dense bodies along the shore, landing in June 
and remaining until August and September. 
Their total number upon the two islands is esti- 
mated by Mr. Elliott at 4,700,000. The first to 
arrive upon the islands are the mature males, 
who at once take up their positions upon the 
shore, to receive the females as they come. The 
seals are polygamous, each male having as large 
a harem as he can obtain by fair or foul means. 
The natural result is that the younger and weaker 
males are forced to remain bachelors, and, 
through fear of the older ones, keep aloof from 
the rookeries, and are found in droves or herds 
of thousands scattered along the shore. The 
adult male seal measures six and a half to seven 
and a quarter feet in extreme length, and, when 
in good flesh, weighs 400 to 600 pounds. The fe- 
male is very much smaller, measuring only four 
to four and a half feet, and weighing only about 
one-sixth as much, The pups, when first born, 
weigh only three to four pounds, and measure 
twelvé to fourteen inches in length. 
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The Alaska Commercial Company has, by lease, 
the monopoly of this amphibious stock- yard, un- 
der certain restrictions, the principal of which are 
that no female or pup seals shall be killed, except 
for food, and that the killing shall be restricted 
to 100,000 of the young ** bachelor 
seals,” upon the two islands. 


males, or 


annually These 
conditions are obviously to the advantage of the 
company; but Mr. Elliott makes a suspiciously 
labored argument to prove that the contract has 
been fulfilled in this respect, and almost casts 
doubt on his own estimate of the total number 
of seals on the islands by attempting to show 


that an annual product of 100,000 skins can be 


maintained without injury to the stock. That 


self-interest is not a guarantee against killing | 
the goose that lays the golden egg, our 
lumber devastation abundantly demonstrates. 


The killing of the seals is done in June and July, 
for later than tne latter month the skins are not 
in prime condition. It is conducted in this wise: 
A body of * bachelors” is surrounded by a dozen 
natives, who cut off their retreat to the sea, and 
then gently drive them inland to the killing 
ground, which is convenient to the village. Ar- 
rived there, the seals are killed by blows from 
clubs, with which their skulls are crushed. The 
skins are at once taken off and prepared for 
shipment. 

Besides the fur seal, Mr. Elliot treats of the 
sea-lion and the walrus, and briefly of the 
feathered tribes which inhabit these islands in 
the summer. The volume is fully illustrated by 
maps and sketches made by the author. Of the 
latter, it is fair to say that while the figures of 
animals are admirably drawn, the artist has only 
a shadowy idea of perspective. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. Aryan Series, Vol. I., 
Part 1. Bucdhist Texts from Japan, edited 
by F. Max Miiller, M. A 

By this little publication, the Oxford University 

has initiated au enterprise of which the plan is 

wholly praiseworthy, and which may well 
enough grow into something really important. 

The intention is, as the prospectus informs us, 

**to publish materials, chiefly inedited, taken di- 

rectly from MSS.,” especially from those con- 

tained in the Oxford libraries ; and there are to 
be four series, namely : Classical, Semitic, Aryan, 
and Medizval-Modern. Taking advantage of 
the extraordinary vogue attaching to anything 
that bears the name of Prof. Miller, the Univer- 
sity issues first a little Sanskrit text, of less than 
thirty pages (there is added a preface of eigh- 
teen pages), containing the Vajrachedika, or 
‘ Diamond-Cutter,’ a Buddhist philosophical trea- 
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| tise of the Mehausae or Great Vehicle (we might 
fairly render it “‘highfaluting”) scliool. The 
edition is founded on manuscripts or block-books 
| recently brought to light from three of the 

countries to which Buddhism long ago spread 
| out of Northern India; that is to say, from 
China, Japan, and Tibet. Filled as these coun- 
tries are with Buddhist monasteries, and priests, 
| and nominal adherents, and abounding in volu- 
minous translations of the Sanskrit Buddhistic 
literature, little understood and well-nigh wninu- 
telligible (for neither country has had the inde- 
| pendence and mental force to produce a litera- 
ture of its own, or to add anything but a chap- 
ter of decay to the history of this religion), it 
has long been surmised that there must be San- 
| skrit originals in some form still preserved there. 
Prior, however, to the recent complete opening 
| af Japan, nothing came, or could be expected to 
come, from any attempt at discovery in that 
country ; and China had proved equally barren. 

Now the aspect of affairs is quite changed ; 
and Miiller finds reason to make profuse acknow- 
ledgment of the good offices of certain young 
Japanese, Buddhist priests, who had come to 
| England to study the ancient languages of India, 
| the dialects of their own sacred books, and who 
| have helped to procure him knowledge cr copies 
of such material as is still accessible among the 
Buddhists of Japan. And, as it never rains but 
it pours, sundry Sanskrit texts from China were 
found already within reach, in England, in the 
hands of returned missionaries; and others, it 
may be added, are known to exist in this coun- 
try. Such discoveries, until the present stage 
of study of the Buddhist literature, would have 
been of little account ; now, they are compara- 
tively timely ; for it isa matter of some degree 
of interest to see how the originals preserved in 
the furthest East compare in text with the same 
documents as found nearer home. But that is 
all, or nearly all. That we should gain by their 
aid any deeper insight into the origin and early 
history of this system of belief is not in the very 
least to be expected. In fact, largely for per- 
sonal reasons easy to understand, the value of 
these discoveries has been vastly overrated. 
First communicated by Prof. Miiller to the Asia- 
tic Society, with an emphasis heightened by his 
non-attendance for many years, the story was 
told again at the last autumn’s International 
Oriental Congress in Berlin, and its author, sup- 
ported by his Japanese neophytes, laid the pres- 
ent little work on the table as his contribution 
to the interest of the occasion. And once more, 
on the way home to England, the same cortége 
exhibited itself for a like purpose before the In- 
stitute of France. 





Seldom has so much renommée been won at so 
small an expense. One cannot but contrast it 
with a case or twoof another character. By ex- 
ceptional acuteness and energy, Prof. Roth, of 
Tiibingen, caused the bringing to light in Cash- 
mere, some years ago, cf the new text of the 
Atharva-Veda. It is the most important find 
made for a generation, in Hindu literature, of 
which the credit is due so exclusively to an indi- 
vidual, and all specialists know it as such ; but 
the great public has never been asked to look on 
and applaud: Of kindred merit was Burnell’s 
discovery of a new and voluminous text belong- 
ing to the second, or Brihmentr, period in the rc- 
ligious history of India; but of that, too, the 
knowledge is limited to those whom it really 
concerns, and who are capable of estimating it 
at its true value, 
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Chas. Scribner's Sons 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I, 
rere TIVE REF 
OUTLINES of PRIMITIVE BE- 
lief among the Indo-European Races. By Charles 
Francis Keary, M.A., of the British Museum. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2 50. 

Mr. Keary’s book is not simply a series of essays in 
comparative mythology : it is a history of the legendary 
beliefs of the Indo-European races, drawn from their 
language and literature. The investigation is conducted 
in the spirit of modern scientific inquiry, free on the 
one hand from all merely @ priori speculation, and 
from ignorant assumption on the other. It must also be 
said of Mr. Keary that he has no pet theory to establish 
—he appee y eny the spirit of the inquirer after truth 
simply, and his book is a rare example of patient re- 
search and unbiased opinion in a most fascinating field 
of exploration. 

This is not Mr. Keary’s first excursion into the domain 
of prehistoric inquiry the results of which have seen the 
light. His admirable ‘Dawn of History,’ published a 
few years ago, was pronounced by high authority to_be 


“the most satisfactory summary of the subject that 
exists.” 
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Vol. I. of the International Revision Commentary on the 
New Testament. By British and American Scholars 
and Revisers. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
St. Matthew. By Prof. Philip Schaff, D.D. 1 vol. 
16mo0, $1 25. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED : 

Vol. I. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
By Prof. Matthew B. Riddle. 1 vol. 16mo, $1. 

This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries on 
the New Testament, based upon the Revised Version of 
1881, to be issued in small, handy volumes. The text is 
that of the Revised Version. The readings and render- 
ings preferred by the American Committee have been, 
for convenience’ sake, transferred to the foot of the 
page. 


Ii. 
In the Reissue of the Complete Writings of 


Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 
THE BAY PATH. ATale of New 


England and Colonial Life. 1 vol. 16mo, price re- 
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Story of American Life. 1 vol. 16mo, price reduced 
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Titcomb’s Letters—Gold Foil—Bittersweet—Lessons in 
Life—Plain Talks—Kathrina—Mistress of the Manse 
—The Jones Family—The Puritan’s Guest, and Other 
Poems—Every-day Topics, First Series—Every-day 
Topics, Second Series (a new volume)—Sevenoaks. 
The remaining volumes will follow at regular inter- 
vals. Each volume, 16mo, $1 25. 
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States. By Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. (New 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE of the 
English Constitution. By David Watson Rannie. 1 
vol. 12mo, $1. 
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1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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The Brain and its Functions. 
By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice de la Salpétritre. ‘* International Scientific Series.” With 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
‘No living physiologist is better entitled to speak with authority upon the structure and func 


tions of the brain than Dr. Luys. His studies on the anatomy of the nervous system are acknow- 
ledged to be the fullest and most systematic ever undertaken.”—St. James's Gazette. 


“Dr. Luys, at the head of the great French Insane Asylum, is one of the most eminent and 
successful investigators of cerebral science now living ; and he has given unquestionably the clear- 
est and most interesting brief account yet made of the structure and operations of the brain.”— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


II. 
Science and Culture, and Other Essays. 
By Professor T. H. Huxley. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


“ Of the essays that have been collected by Professor Huxley in this volume, the first four deal 
with some aspect of education. Most of the remainder are expositions of the results of biological 
research, and, at the same time, illustrations of the history of scientific ideas. Some of these are 
among the most interesting of Professor Huxley’s contributions to the literature of science.”—Lon- 
don Academy. 


“It is refreshing to be brought into converse with one of the most vigorous and acute thinkers 
of our time, who has the power of putting his thoughts into language so clear and forcible.”—Lon- 
don Spectator, 
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By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

The greater part of the contents of this volume appeared in a series of papers in the Popular 
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ideas and the force with which they were presented. No recent book on this subject is marked 
with so much special learning, original illustration, and incisive argument. 
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Roberts Bros.’ 
LATEST NEW BOOKS. 


WEEDEN’S SOCIAL LAW 


$1 50. 


abor. Second edition. 


“ This is an interesting and suggestive review of the 
labor question in the chief modern aspects. The 
common idea is that capital employs and pays labor. 
Many thoughtful persons have said: No, it is labor 
which utilizes and fructifies capital. The answer given 
by Mr. Weeden is: Neither capital nor labor employs 
the other, but society employs them both.”—N. Y. Tri 


bune, 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. 
By Wm. Morris. 


* One of the noblest and most stimulating of our many 
modern art-books.”—N. Y. Independent. 


$1 25. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. 


$1. 


By William 
Everett. 
The Presbyterian says: “His difference from the 
orthodox is more verbal thanreal. . . The discourses 
are of value, and bring the teachings of the Bible to 
bear in a practical and forcible way upon every-day 
life. The influence of the delivery of them must have 
heen happy, and they can be read with profit.”’ 
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A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
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Prescott’s Works, 


Printed from the plates of the New Revised Edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions. 


Edited by J. FOSTER KIRK. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 

3 vols., is now ready. The remaining volumes of the 
series will be issued monthly, as follows : 


The Conquest of Mexico. 
The Conquest of Peru, 2 vols. 

The Reign of Philip II. 37 

The Reign of Charles V. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 





7 vols, 


ols, 
3 vols, 
T vol, 


Price per volume, in cloth, $1 50, 








“In point of style Prescott ranks with the ablest Eng- 
lish historians, «nd paragraphs may he fonnd in his vol- 
umes in which the grace and elegance of Addison are 
combined with Robertson’s majestic cadence and Gib- 
bon’s brilliancy.”—London Athenwum. 

“The excellence of his productions isin part transpa- 
rent to every reader. Comvare what he has writien 
with the most of what others have left onthe same suvb- 
jects, and Prescott’s superiority beams upon you from 
the contrast.”—George Bancroft, tie Histerian, 
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negotiated, 





Om, * the Acts and Proceedings of Congress 
Yas ing it. By David A. McKnight. 8vo, | 
+o , cloth, $2 50, 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on reccipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


*‘TUTTERING cured by Bates’s appliances. 


Send for description to Simpson, 203 E, 121st St., N.Y. 


| as QUICK AS A WINK.”—Rockwood’s In- 


ew stantaneous Photographs, 17 Union Square, N. Y. 


"ss 





FESTIVAL. 


A separate corps of assistants in each department, and 
our personal supervision given to all. 


We offer our best services to the owners of property 
obtained by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

References given in the principal Eastern cities, if de 
sired. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ANCIENT and MODERN WORKS of ART, embracing 
reproductions of famous original paintings, scuipture, 
architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 per doz. Sena 
6-cent oo for catalogue an‘ supplement of 3,700 sub- 
jects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO. (successors to John 
P. Soule). Publishers, 338 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Derector of the Music. 


Four Evening Concerts, May 2, 3, 5, and 6. Three Afternoon Concerts, May 3, 4, and 6. 


TUESDAY, May 2.—Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Handel. 


Myron Whitney. 


WEDNESDAY, May 3—BrEETHOVEN Nicut.—Symphony in C minor, ‘‘ Missa Solennis,” Op. 123. 


EVENING PERFORMANCES : 


Chorus, 1,800, Solos by Frau Materna, Miss Cary, Messrs. Candidus, Toedt, Henschel, and 


Chorus, 1,300. Solos by Frau Materna, Mrs. 


Osgood, Miss Cary, Miss Winant, Signor Campanini, Mr. Candidus, Signor Galassi, Mr. Henschel, and Mr. Whitney. 


FRIDAY, May 5—Hanpet Nicut.—“ Israel in Egypt.” 


Remmertz, and Mr. Whitney. 


SATURDAY, May 6.—Liszt, Berlioz, Rubinstein, and Wagner. 


Chorus, 5,000 singers. 


Solos by Mrs. Osgood, Miss Schell, Miss Cary, Mr. Candidus, Mr. 


Chorus, 1,300, Solos by Frau Materna and by Mme. Gerster, Mrs, Osgood, Miss 


Winant, Signor Campanini, Mr. Toedt, Signor Galassi, Mr. Remmertz, Mr. Henschel, and Mr. Whitney. 


THREE AFTERNOON CONCERTS: 


WEDNESDAY, May 3—Martinee.—Gluck, Schubert, Mozart, Schumann, Spohr, Weber, Méhul, Mendelssohn. 


Mme. Gerster, Signor Campanini, Signor Galassi, and Mr. Henschel. 


THURSDAY, May 4—WaGner Matiner.—“ Rheingold-Walkiire,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” and “‘Gotterdamerung.” 
Wurmb, and Henne, Messrs. Candidus, Steins, and Remmertz, and 


SATURDAY, May 6—ITALIAN MATINEE.—Corelli 


Bazzini. 


Messrs, Henschel and Remmertz, and Mr. Whitney. 


ORCHESTRA, 300 Performers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE WHOLE SERIES, $15, now received at the following places: Messrs. Hallgarten & 
Charles Scribner's Sons, No, 745 Broadway ; G. Schirmer, No. 35 Union Square ; C. Delmonico, Madison Square ; and at the 





Solos by Frau Materna and by 
Solos by Frau Materna, Misses Schell, 


signori Campanini and Galassi. 
, Stradella, Boccherini, Cimarosa, Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, and 
Solos by Mme. Gerster, Mrs. OSgood, Miss Cary, Miss Winant, Signor Campanini, Messrs. Candidus and Toedt, Signor Galassi, 


Organist—Mr. DUDLEY BUCK. 


Co., No. 28 Broad Street ; 
Windsor Hotel. 








